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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THROUGH THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 

I have been over nearly all the rail- 
roads to the Pacific coast, and in all of 
them except the Denver and Rio 
Grande I have been disappointed in 
the scerery; but no one will be disap- 
pointed when he goes over the Cana- 
dian Rockies on the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, unless he has vain imaginings 
as to the beauty of the Alps in Swit- 
zerland. I did not see all of them. 
It takes three days, stopping off at 
night; and I thought I might be need- 
ed at the office. 


If I were doing it again, I would 
take the three days to it. I would 
leave Vancouver in the morning, pass 
up the Frazier river and stop at one of 
the two fine, quiet hotels at Sicamous, 
where it is said there are several va- 
rieties of trout, whose names I have 
forgotten, just waiting to be caught. 











I would take the trip in June instead 
of in May, and see the skows on the 
Sound, loaded with salmon for the can- 
neries. Then I would go up the small- 
er streams where you literally walk 
over salmon in their craze to reach 
their spawning places and lay the eggs 


that are to produce the crop of salmon 
that will come up four years after- 
wards. Fish. -men say that the sal- 
mon are as abundant now as they were 
twenty years ago; but when it comes 
to that, “I’m from Missouri” and want 


to he shown. For in reading Scotch 
history, where salmon were once evi- 
dently quite as abundant as on the 
Sound, I find that they were esteemed 


by the lord of the manor as food fit 
only for the hired hands; whereas now 
they are the delicacy of the rich. 

Let me see—we were at Sicamous, 
catching trout of various kinds and 
eating them, of course. I would then 
take a day train, which reaches there 
about ten o'clock, and pass till night- 
fall skirting snowcaps on either side, 
gradually rising higher and higher un- 
til you make the wonderful figure 8 at 
Glacier, properly named, because right 
in the heart of the glaciers. You will 
have need of winter clothing then and 
an overcoat. If you want to spend an- 
other day here, you can stop and climb 
the glacier and see what it is like at 
close range; and if in June, see the 
melting of it. I don’t know that there 
is any danger, but it seems to me I 
would just as leave not be under the 
glacier when it is melting; for some- 
times they catch the spirit of travel, 
the “wanderlust,” and it is not safe to 
be in their road. All the way till 
nightfall you pass ‘along in sight of 
these wonderful creations. They say 
the highest of them are a mile above 
the ‘track, Here again | am a man 





from Missouri—I want something to 
measure the distance. 

Again at Banff you can spend a day, 
though I did not do so. They take 
very good care of travelers by provid- 
ing all sorts of allurements; but al- 
though prices are high, they are rather 
decent in their charges. Whether they 
are higher during the regular tourist 
season I cannot say; but human na- 
ture is much the same everywhere; 
and whether they keep the Sabbath or 
not, they will usually take what they 
can get, and all they can get, like the 
Scotchman. 

I took this ride not only to see the 
Rockies, but also to see that part of 
Canada. After the mountains have 
had their last wring out of the mofs- 
ture-laden clouds, there comes the in- 
evitable arid or semi-arid section lying 
to the eastward. With snowcapped 
mountains from Kansas to Pittsburgh, 
the Mississippi valley would have been 
semi-arid, and possibly a desert. The 
mountains in Canada, however, are 
considerably lower than in the United 
States, hence the wringing is not near- 
ly so severe. We pass over the sum- 
mit on the Canadian Pacific at between 
four and five thousand feet, on the 
Union Pacific at seven thousand or 
such a matter. Denver is six thousand 
feet up, and Marshall Pass in the 
Rockies on the Denver & Rio Grande 
is, if I remember right, over ten thou- 
sand feet high, at any rate, above the 
timber line. This explains why there 
is more rain in the same longitudes 
farther north than there is in the cen- 
ter of the states, and why northern 
North Dakota nas a little more rain 
than southern, and more than South 
Dakota. If we could take three or 
four thousand feet off the top of our 
Rockies, we would not have so much 
aridity on the eastern side of them. 

This explains why men can farm by 
the ordinary methods farther west in 
Canada than they can in the States. 
None the less, I did not see any really 
good farming country until we came 
near Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, where 
the train stopped twenty minutes. 
Sven there I saw very few trees, and 
those only in the center of the town 
and evidently cared for better than 
usual. In passing through any coun- 
try if you fail to find trees growing 
around the farm homes, you may know 
that it is a region of scant rainfall. 
Only when you get to Regina do you 
find shelter belts around farm homes. 

I think it may safely be stated that 
the same amount of moisture does 
more work in Canada than in the Da- 
kotas, Colorado and Wyoming. I don’t 
know why it is, but I venture this 
guess: In the severe winters of that 
region the frost goes down and down, 
I don’t know how far. It was not out 
yet, and won’t be until along in June 
or perhaps the first of July; and if you 
go far enough north, it never goes out. 
This frost belt partially prevents the 
water from getting away, just as would 
a streak of rock or hardpan impervious 
to water. Then as the frost goes out, 
this moisture is given out slowly and 
at the time when the crop needs it. 
Whether this be the reason or not, it 
is the only way in which I can explain 
what are wc:l known palpable facts. 
When you get below eighteen inches 
of rainfall in the United States on up- 
land prairie you must, if you want to 
succeed, follow dry farming methods. 
In Canada when you get below sixteen 
inches you had better dry farm; for 
whether in Canada or the United 
States, it takes about four hundred 
pounds of water to make a pound of 
wheat, straw and grain; and every- 
where the yield of the crop is deter- 
mined largely by the amount of water 
that the roots can furnish the plant. 

I looked in vain for herds of cattle 
and sheep, and in a journey of about 
four hundred miles saw but one of 
each. The country is settling up, how- 
ever. The towns in the western part 
look as if they were put up yesterday 
or night before last. Homesteaders 
and new settlers’ homes dot the prai- 
ries here and there at least from a 
hundred miles east of Calgary; and 
this, if nothing else, has ruined the 
country for a range country and con- 
tributes among other things to the 
shortage of feeding steers of which the 
farmer complains and the shortage of 
beef cattle of which the world com- 
nlains. From Regina east we struck a 


good country, the rainfall increasing 
@s you pass eastward; and evidently 
there was too much of it last year, as 
I saw many farms on which a crop of 
flax had been cut but nothing gath- 
Some farmers even threshed 


ered, 








their wheat of last year while sowing 
the crop for this year. 

When you wake up in the morning 
you are within an hour of Winnipeg; 
and if any of our readers don’t know 
what hardpan is and want to know, 
we advise them to go up into that 
country. South of Winnipeg it is much 
the same, but not so bad. There is no 
richer land in the world than this 
hardpan, but it is level as a floor, very 
scantily settled, covered with grass, a 
good deal of it, I suspect, quack grass; 
hardpan so compact that tiles won’t 
work and they have to resort to open 
drains, if draineu at all. 

Winnipeg is a wonderfully thriving 
city, the center of a vast territory, 
with wholesale houses and department 
stores rivaling Chicago, Philadelphia 
and New York, with agricultural im- 
plement establishments perhaps sec- 
ond to none in the world. It is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Assiniboian 
at its junction with the Red river of 
the North, and has some magnificent 
homes and splendid public buildings. 
A ride in an automobile around this 
city is a joy, for which we were in- 
debted to Mr. O. A. Cohagen, of the 
Nor’-West Farmer, once an assistant 
in the editorial department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

Everything looks prosperous in Can- 
ada. Each section seems to have had 
its usual amount of rain. There is a 
vast acreage seeded, and should there 
be no frost, as there was last year, it 
will simply be a question of whether 
there are cars enough to haul out the 
crop or elevators enough at the termi- 
nal stations to hold it till it can be 
shipped to the markets of:the world. 
Canada produces the best wheat in 
the world, simply because it has the 
scant rainfall and cool climate without 
which hard wheat can not be grown. 
Take these hard wheats and put them 
in a climate of thirty-inch rainfall un- 
der irrigation, and they become soft. 
Nature does not put all the best things 
in one place. Certainly this is a wise 
provision; for otherwise we would all 
want to go to this long-lost Garden of 


Eden. 
HENRY WALLACE. 





EXPERT FARM ADVICE. 


Many farmers, we anticipate, will 
not take kindly to the suggestion that 
they need expert advice in attending 
to their own business. Many, in fact, 
will resent the idea: ‘“Haven’t I been 
farming all my life? Don’t I know 
more about it than a man who has 
farmed fewer years than I have? What 
can a college professor or a student 
or a graduate, who has like as not for- 
gotten about all he learned on the 
farm before he went to college, teach 
me about farming?” It will appear to 
them as the height of folly, and even 
impertinence. 

It all depends on who the adviser 
may be. It would seem to be a true 
statement that a man who has had no 
experience in farming has no business 
to undertake to tell a farmer how to 
farm. None the less, there are men 
who have had no practical experience, 
who can give the farmer pointers that 
it would greatly profit him to follow. 
For while a large part of farming is 
experience, it is not all of farming by 
any means. Knowledge is quite as im- 
portant as experience. There are, in 
fact, many things that the farmer 
ought to know, which most of them 
have not learned by experience, no 
matter how many years they have 
been at it. Doctor Babcock is not a 
farmer, but he gave us the milk test. 

This theory of helping farmers by 
expert advice has been tried, and with 
the greatest success, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the southern 
states. The advisers have in most 
cases been farmers, the best farmers 
that can be secured in the county. 
These men have had to demonstrate 
that they were capable of giving good 
advice before the advice would be fol 
lowed. An amusing story comes to 
us from the south: 

An adviser went to a farmer who 
was picking cotton. He told the farm- 
er that he was only growing one-third 
of a bale of cotton to the acre, that 
he didn’t know how to raise cotton, 
and added: “You don’t even know 
how to pick cotton. I am going to 
show you, and let you have your boy 
to help you.” They went to work, and 
the adviser not only picked cleaner, 
but got to the end of the row quicker 
than the farmer and his son working 








together. The farmer ga; 

. sa : _ 
will listen to anything sro c veg 2 
me. You can beat me me 


Picking cotton » 
Secretary Wilson Writes us th, ye 
one big job that he has yet ea 
him before he returns to his “to 

a 


For this purpose the house 


we believe, fifty thousand deg 
a : Sand dollarg— 
which the senate doubled: ed the 


work of organizing is going 
the control of Professor Spillman, w 
are not familiar with the details ‘' 
appropriation will not be availab] - 
til July 1st. It is proposed to ye 
mence in the southern states whan, 
there is the poorest farming '° 

We predict that, as elsewhere wh 
there is improvement on the farm = 
little child shall lead them,” and ‘the 
best work will be done in connection 
with the boys and girls, Steps ae 
already been taken in this line by Cor. 
nell University, which has been en, 
deavoring for some time to have one 
of its students a practical farmer in 
each county, who could act as an ad. 
viser to the farmers of that county 
We believe it has also been tried in 
Canada, where the expert lives jn 
town and goes out to give farmers as- 
sistance on their own request. 

It is no use to volunteer any assist. 
ance in this line in most cases. No 
good comes to a man in anything un- 
less he wants it; and he is not likely 
to want it unless he feels he needs it, 
We get value out of books and papers 
only as we like them and have an open 
mind to receive their teachings. 

So, absurd as it may seem to many 
of our readers, the time will come 
when, either through the Department 
of Agriculture, the agricultural col- 
leges, or experts hired by county or- 
ganizations, farmers will be able, at 
a merely nominal expense, to secure 
the services of a competent expert, 
who, while visiting their farms, will 
criticize their methods and make sug- 
gestions that will be immensely help- 
ful, but only to those who really want 
suggestions and are prepared to profit 
by them. 

The difficulty will be in getting men 
competent to give the advice. Some 
of these advisers will be farmers who 
have made a great success in their 
work, probably on the smaller farms; 
for the man who can succeed on a 
large farm can not do this work with- 
out great financial loss. Some of them 
will be the sons of good farmers, with 
good home training, who have supple 
mented this by a thorough college 
training in agricultural lines. Others 
will be furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture—but men of the same 
stamp, made out of the same material. 
It is easy to see how an adviser of 
this class might give suggestions to a 
farmer that would save him hundreds 
of dollars in a year, provided, of 
course, he has an open mind and is 
prepared to follow out the sugges 
tions. 

Heretofore, farmers have gotten 
along fairly well without this advice 
and suggestion; but the time is com- 
ing, with our high price of land, when 
we must get more out of it, or else it 
will not continue to be high priced, 
and the farmer will lose not only his 
profits, but his capital. We can not 
afford to turn a deaf ear to any man 
who is competent to tell us something 
about our business. 

The step, when taken, will be n0 
greater than the steps which have al- 
ready been taken. It is not many 
years ago when many farmers resent: 
ed the idea that an agricultural news 
paper could be of any help to them m 
their work. The great multiplication 
of agricultural papers, and the im 
provement in their quality, shows that 
the time has gone by when men sneer 
at “book farming.” We are beginning 
to understand that farming is really 
a complicated business, requiring 4 
wider knowledge of the laws of nature 
and the operations of trade than is Fe 
quired by the banker and the mer 
chant, and several hundred times more 
than is required by the politician. The 
main stock in trade of a large per ceat 
of this last class seems to the 
ability to tell funny stories to amuse 
the farmer and to pander to his preit- 
dices. A political murrain, such % 
the murrain that affected the cattle of 
Great Britain and other countries 
Europe a couple of hundred years 489 
would not be a bad thing for the cout 
try as a whole, however hard it m 
be on. the politicians, 
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vigH PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


In a recent article we have discussed 
he difference between the price which 
. consumer pays and what the farm- 
” ets, and discussed the only pos- 

9» 
“< methods that occur to us as to 
“* w to decrease that difference, name- 
= cooperation for production on the 
IY, ation for consumption in 


farm, aooper 
ee elt, and the establishment of a 
ad between the cooperative producer 
a the cooperative consumer which 
au 


; yt out the unnecessary number 
at middlemen, so far as farm products 

-oncerned. 

7 an take up a Closely allied, al- 
though different subject: the reason 
for the high prices which the farmers 
receive, even though it be but a frac- 
tio of what the consumer pays. The 
stockmen had their breath taken away 
in a very pleasant way the last week 
of April, when nine dollars was paid 
for top steers, over eight dollars for 
hogs, and over ten dollars for top 
jambs With the wool on. No sensible 
farmer would buy stock to feed, with 
the expectation of getting these prices, 
and the singular thing about it is that 
none of the wise men are able to tell 

us just why this sudden advance of a 
dollar a hundred or more should have 
occurred just then. 

The farmer is perfectly safe, how- 
ever, in figuring on highef prices than 
were paid a number of years ago; and 
the reason for this is quite plain. In 
the first place, there is an advance in 
prices all the world over. The mis- 
sionaries in India complain about it. 
High prices are the cause of tha 
strikes that are occurring in the big 
cities all over the world. There are 
two reasons for this: first, the increase 
in the supply of gold. Gold can not 
creep up gradually in twenty years 
from one hundred millions a year to 
four hundred millions, without cheap- 
ening the dollar the world over and 
increasing the price of things which 
the dollar buys. We have been talking 
about this for ten years, and bankers 
have sneered at it, but they are now 
beginning to accept it. 

The second reason, and one which 
it will probably take several years to 
get people to fully understand, was the 
opening up of the Mississippi valley 
in advance of the need of the world 
for its products. That opening would 
have been reasonably gradual, had it 
not been for the homestead law, which 
invited settlers from all over the world 
—and of the railroad grants, which 
could not produce the tonnage until 
the land was improved. When we re- 
member that this country, approxi- 
mately seven hundred miles square, 
did not need to be cleared, and not 
very much of it drained, and that its 
opening up occurred at a time when 
invention had multiplied human power 
three or four times, we can readily see 
why farming was poor business for the 
quarter of a century from 1870 to 1895. 
We can understand how farm products 
came to be sold so cheap. 

We were told then that it was over- 
production. The politicians told us 
that it was not: over-production, and 
tried to tell us that it was under-con- 
sumption, which, in point of fact, it 
was. That is, there was more food 
raised in the world than the world’s 
people would buy at the price at which 
the farmer could afford to raise it. 
Hence, when hogs got down to two 
cents, hay to two or three dollars a 
ton, oats to twelve and a half cents, 
and corn to sixteen and eighteen, 
farming did not pay. The only way it 
could be made to pay was by disre- 
earding the land and robbing it—any- 
thing to produce human food at the 
minimum cost. 

It this country had been covered 
With timber, so that it took a man a 
lifetime to clear a quarter section, as 
it did in Pennsylvania and Ohio, there 
could not have been any such low 
Prices; for the relation between urban 
and rural population that had lasted 
ior @ century or more would fot have 
bee n seriously disturbed. 

Mydete- believe our readers real- 
a ane effects of this rapid settling up 
do se aise eer ten country. We 
oor now that any man is able to 
a abe these effects in full. One ef- 
,,., as the great cheapness of food. 
ong effect was the wearing out of 
notstenapig Another effect was the phe- 
aaa nal city building that went on 
aay Taped years, when the town 
portation a city, provided it had trans- 
manufactunn’ the raw material for 
city grew into eco’ forts when the 
; into a metropolis, Philadel- 





phia, London, Paris, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, all the great cities of the word, 
have advanced by leaps and bounds 
because of this cheap food, due to the 
premature opening up of this western 
Mississippi country. 

After 1895, things began to change. 
Prices then began to approach the 
normal, or about what they were in 
1860 and before. Land has been in- 
creasing in value, that is, in selling 
value. Some of it may be speculative, 
but this advance in land prices is not 
confined to any section of the United 
States. It is over 100 per cent almost 
anywhere. Now this advance in the 
price of land is an increase in the cap- 
ital of the farmer. If the farm has ad- 
vanced from fifty dollars to one hun- 
dred dollars an acre in the last ten 
years, the farmer has just that much 
more capital on which he expects in- 
terest and dividends. There being no 
more choice land worth speaking of, 
that is, in a large way, to be added to 
these virgin acres, the price must nec- 
essarily advance. 

The problem of making profits on 
this advanced valuation, however, is 
quite another proposition. It is pleas- 
ant to have the farm double in value; 
but doubling in value does not mean 
doubling in profits. It has been a bad 
thing for many people; for we hear of 
men everywhere who have simply in- 
creased their mortgage indebtedness 
in proportion as the advance in land 
would justify it, and who are throwing 
away the unearned increment in ex- 
travagant living. These people will 
have trouble after a while. Even when 
the farmer has kept this advance, has 
not sold his land nor increased the 
mortgage on it, he will have trouble in 
making dividends or interest propor- 
tionate to the advanced price of his 
land. In other words, he will have to 
do better farming in order to do vt. 

With all this, however, there is a 
brighter outlook for the farmer these 
last twelve or fifteen years than we 
have ever seen before. We do not 
fear a return of the old prices, because 
there is no other trans-Mississippi 
country of like value and like climatic 
advantages to be opened up. Argentina 
will help out some; Canada will help 
out; but their main effect will be to 
ease the buurdens of people in the cit- 
ies built on low prices, who now have 
to live on food at high prices. 

These two causes, the decrease in 
the purchasing power of gold, and the 
exhaustion of the public domain, are, 
we take it, the main causes for the ad- 
vance in the prices of farm products, 
and they are both destined to be per- 
manent. We shall have to have gold 
as our standard of value, even if its 
output increases from year to year. 
There is no other metal that meets the 
requirements of trade so well. We will 
have high prices for everything the 
farmer grows, for the reason that he 
can not grow them at lower prices and 
live. The problem is therefore how to 
do better farming, how to make life 
better worth living in the country, and 
thus keep the boys and girls at home 
that are needed to make farming prof- 
itable. These are the things that de- 
mand the attention of thinking men. 





COWPEAS IN CORN. 


Every farmer in the southern half 
of the corn belt should consider sow- 
ing cowpeas in corn. If-the season is 
dry, or the corn is unusually rank and 
thickly planted, the cowpeas will not 
do much, but under average conditions 
they will furnish splendid fall pasture. 
Or if they are not needed as fall pas- 
ture, they may be turned under as 
green manure. In a favorable season, 
cowpeas seeded in corn at the last 
cultivation will add as much fertility 
to the land as a clover crop. 

The best way of seeding cowpeas in 
corn at the last cultivation is to use 
a single horse wheat drill. Take off 
the outer disks of the drill, and put 
only about three rows of cowpeas be- 
tween each two rows of corn. Lay the 
corn by as early as possible, so that 
you can get the cowpeas planted early 
in July. It takes about three pecks of 
cowpea seed to the acre. 

North of the latitude of central Iowa 
we doubt if the growth of cowpeas 
sown in corn at the last cultivation 
will more than pay for the cost of the 
seed. Under northern corn belt con- 
ditions, rape is a better crop to seed 
in corn at the last cultivation. Rape 
will grow under the cool weather con- 
ditions of September and October, and 
— is much cheaper than cowpea 
seed. 








BLUE GRASS SEED. 


This year there will be millions of 
bushels of blue grass seed going to 
waste on our permanent pastures. A 
good blue grass pasture, if properly 
managed, will yield from three to five 
bushels of seed in the chaff per acre, 
and about 20 per cent less of threshed 
blue grass seed. This, if properly han- 
dled, will have about twice the real 
value of the blue grass seed offered on 


the market. All this will go to waste 
because farmers are not prepared to 
handle it. As we had considerable ex- 
perience in this line some twenty years 
ago, it may be well to state the condi- 
tions under which this additional crop 
can be taken with profit from the per- 
manent pastures on the farms of the 
middle West. 

Blue grass seed must be stripped by 
the machine. An ingenious man, one 
handy with tools, and the running 
gears of an old mower, can construct 
for himself a blue grass stripper which 
will strip from eight to ten acres a 
day with a team of two horses. It con- 
sists of a revolving cylinder made out 
of pine, with spikes protruding some- 
thing like the spikes in a threshing 
machine, but made of ten-penny wire 
nails. The spike cylinder should stand 
about as high as the blue grass stands, 
and the cylinder should be so geared 
that it can be raised and lowered as 
circumstances require. The blue grass 
thus stripped is thrown into a box 
back of it, behind which the driver has 
his seat. 

On going to the field in the morning 
tlfe driver takes a wagon and his strip- 
per and gunny sacks enough to hold 
the forenoon’s stripping. When the re- 
ceptable is full, the strippings are put 
in gunny sacks and thrown out. When 
he goes home at noon he gathers up 
the gunny sacks in the wagon, and 
spreads the stripped seed out on the 
floor of the loft or the barn in a layer 
about two inches deep. He should 
have enough floor space to hold two 
or three days’ strippings. If the weath- 
er is fair, he can on the second day 
pile up the first day’s stripping four 
inches deep, so as to make fresh floor 
space, and so on to the end of the seed 
harvest, but the piles should not be 


allowed to be more than eighteen 
inches deep. This will give seed in 
the chaff. 


We one time sent some of this 
stripped seed to the department at 
Washington for test, and received a 
test of 95 per cent germinating power, 
and a letter asking how it was possible 
for us to secure seed of such quality. 
The germinating standard of blue grass 
seed is very low, only about 45 per 
cent. Why? Simply because as it is 
handled in Kentucky, it is put in large 
piles; and we know of nothing that 
will heat so quickly as blue grass seed 
when first stripped, in the latitude of 
central Iowa from the 15th to the 20th 
of June. 

Why, then, are these millions of 
bushels of blue grass seed going to 
waste? Partly because the farmers 
don’t know how to take care of it; 
partly because they don’t have the 
facilities for drying it; and partly be- 
cause they don’t know where to send 
it to be threshed and put on the 
market. 

The next question is: How can 
farmers harvest this crop which now 
goes to waste? First, farmers should 
not attempt it who don’t have clean 
blue grass pastures. You cannot strip 
blue grass to advantage if it contains 
weeds or is mixed with red clover and 
timothy. It must be clean blue grass, 
with nothing else in it. 

If farmers in a neighborhood who 
have from eight to ten acres of blue 
grass pasture would arrange for curing 
the seed and then co-operate so as to 
have one machine for about seven or 
eight farms, they could then harvest 
this crop from year to year without in- 
jury to the pasture. Our method was 
to allow the blue grass to grow in the 
fall and use it for winter pasture for 
horses, eating it down clean in the 
spring. This blue grass keeps per- 
fectly under the snow, and horses 
will thrive on it without any additional 
feed except in the case of weanling 
colts or thin yearlings. We allowed 
them to pasture it off as close as they 
liked till after the first of May. We 
then took them off and grew a crop of 
blue grass seed, and after stripping 
turned them on again, eating it down 
close. After it was eaten down close, 
say about the middle of July or first 








of August, we took everything off and 
let it grow for a winter pasture. 

By following this method you get 
just as much pasture as you would if 
you did not take the seed crop. You 
get the seed in addition, and you get 
pasture at a time when it is of the 
greatest value, in the winter, and 
along in the heat of midsummer while 
you are waiting for your second crop 
of clover to develop, after cutting the 
first crop for hay. 

We will come to this method by and 
by; will be forced to it, we think; and 
by that time machines for threshing 
blue grass over a large territory will 
be established at some central point. 
When that is done, buyers will dis- 
criminate between blue grass that 
should on an average have a germi- 
nating per cent of 80 or 85 per cent 
instead of 45 per cent, as at present. 
The scheme is entirely practicable, 
but it awaits the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of farmers who have blue grass 
pastures. 





THE ROMAN ROADS. 


In these days, when so much is said 
about good roads, reference is fre- 
quently made to the roads of ancient 
Rome, which , after two thousand 
years of wear, are still good roads 
where decently taken care of. The 
usual method of making these roads 
was to begin by digging two ditches, 
one on either side, from eleven to fif- 
teen feet apart, thus marking the width 
of the road. These old Romans then 
carted away all the soil down to hard 
clay, or, better still, rock. If there 
was a swampy place, they drove piles 
and built the road on the piles. First 
they put on a layer of large stones; 
then a second layer nine inches thick 
of suSaller stones cemented with lime; 
on top of this a stratum of smaller 
stones, pieces of broken brick and pot- 
tery, smoothed them down, flattened 
them on top, and then cemented them 
together. The top layer was made of 
flat blocks of the hardest stone pro- 
curable, irregular in shape, but fitted 
with extreme nicety one to another, 
so as to make a perfectly smooth sur- 
face. 

Our readers may be curious to know 
how much a road of this kind cost. 
Undoubtedly it would vary in different 
sections; but a mile of road was built 
in the Emperor Hadrian’s time (117 
to 138 A. D.), between two towns in 
Italy, which cost 100,000 sesterces. 
The sesterce is about four cents. So 
the cost of this road, which is regard- 
ed by historians as a fair average, is 
about $4,000 a mile. Cheap, is it not? 
But let us see what the wages were 
in those times. They varied, as they 
do now, with the influx of gold from 
the provinces. In Christ’s parable of 
the vineyard, the wages mentioned are 
a penny a day, that is, a denarius, four 
sesterces; therefore, about sixteen 
cents a day. In the year 78 a laborer 
in Heliopolis, Egypt, received from 
three to five obols a day; in 150 about 
eight obols in upper Egypt. The obol 
was equal to about 2 2-3 cents. A road 
costing 100,000 sesterces would mean 
the work of about 25,000 men one day. 
If we remember that money then had 
about three times the purchasing pow- 
er that it has now, we will see that 
the cost of a mile of these roads would 
not differ very greatly from the cost 
of a mile of first-class railroad, with 
out equipment. 

It was possible for a well-to-da trav- 
eler who could pay the price to make 
a hundred miles a day on these Roman 
roads. Is it not a curious thing that 
the Romans, who were almost as wise 
as we are in a good many things, did 
not establish a postal system?  Let- 
ters had to be sent by messengers. 
Pliny the younger, in writing to a 
friend, complaining that he had no 
letter from him, and urging him to 
write, says: “And do so even if you 
have to send a special messenger. I 
will pay his traveling expenses and 
give him a present, if only he brings 
me the news I wish to hear.” There 
was a private enterprise that carried 
mail. We doubt if they had a parcels 
post. The most these carriages or 
stages could make was about forty or 
fifty miles a day. 

Therefore the Roman roads were 
about like our main trunk lines of rail- 
roads, built by the government and 
maintained partly by the government 
and partly by the provinces through 
which they ran. They were super: 
vised, a public officer having charge 
of this, just like a division superin- 
tendent of a railroad today, 
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THE CROP SITUATION. 


While farmers are working ten or 
twelve hours a day in producing their 
the business world is watching 


crops, 
the soil and the clouds with intense 
anxiety. No matter what may be the 


prospects in manufacturing or trans- 
portation, and their bearing upon the 
welfare of prime factor 
after all is the crops. 

We have come to the time of the 
year when we can form a fairly rea- 
sonable estimate of what the larger 
part of the wheat crop will be. Farm- 
ers who live in sections that have here- 
tofore grown spring wheat often fail 
to realize that two-thirds of the wheat 
crop of the United States is of the 
winter variety. The report of the gov- 
ernment last week gave for the first 
time this year the acreage of winter 
wheat, placing it at 25,744,000 acres, 
about 1,500,000 acres less than last 
year. The condition is given at 74.3 
per cent of the normal, or 6 per cent 
less than last year, and 6.6 per cent 
less than the ten-year average. They 
figure from this basis that the yield 
per acre will be 14.1 bushels, as com- 
pared with 15.5 bushels for the ten- 
year average; and estimate the total 
production at 363,000,000 bushels, or 
about 67,600,000 bushels less than last 
year. This is about the only crop of 
which we can form a reliable estimate 
at this time. 

it gives the acreage of spring wheat 
at 19,201,000 acres, about 1,000,000 
acres less than last year, and the con- 
dition at 95.8 per cent, or 2 per cent 
above the ten-year average. It gives 
the indicated yield as 13.8 bushels per 
acre, and the estimated total yield as 
265,000,000 bushels, or about 65,000,000 
more than last year. Really, apart 
from the acreage, we know very little 
about the spring wheat crop. It rip- 
ens in very hot weather, and an un- 
usual amount of rain with warm weath- 
er will bring rust. Exceedingly dry 
and hot weather will bring blight; and 
where the growth is so rank as this 
year, lodging is always imminent. 
Hence, we must take these estimates 
With a good deal of allowance. 

Inasmuch as farmers are interested 
in the world’s markets, it must be 
taken into account that Canada has 
an unusually large crop this year, that 
it is in early, that the prospect was 
never better, and that in that section 
there is not nearly so much danger of 
blight in spring wheat, though there 
is Very serious danger of frost. There- 
fore, it would be well for farmers not 
to form any definite conclusions on 
the spring wheat crop. 

There is this in addition to be said 
about the winter wheat crop: there is 
likely to be an addition of from five to 
ten million bushels in Montana. In 
fact, it would not be surprising if Mon- 
tana, within ten years, should be the 
great winter wheat state of the Union. 

What is true of spring wheat is also 
true of oats. In a season of growing 
weather like this, on rich land there 
is great danger of oats lodging. Ex- 
ceedingly hot weather may bring 
blight, and wet, muggy weather may 
bring rust. It is July and August that 
make the spring wheat and the oats 
crop. 

We should expect a very large hay 
crop this year, if we had the meadows. 
Unfortunately, over much of our terri- 
tory, clover meadows are very scarce, 
and the stand of timothy has been 
sadly reduced by the last two drouthy 


society, the 


years. The same is true of blue grass 
Blue grass is about the only pasture 
which seems drouth-proof, but unfor- 


tunately our blue grass pastures have 
been largely given up to the production 
ef grains. 
As to corn, there is little to be said 
as yet. The strenuous corn campaign 
that was conducted in the prairie 
states last winter has so aroused the 
farmers that they gave special atten- 
tion to their seed corn; and while the 
stand so far as we have reports, is 
not full, it is better than we had rea- 
son to fear. From this time onward, 
the corn crop is a matter of weather. 
There will probably be a greatly in- 
creased acreage. On this the govern- 
ment has furnished us no statistics. 
Altogether, there is no reason for 
great discouragement. There is no 
such ov erplus in sight as will greatly 
reduce prices, so far as they are con- 
ditioned on the efforts of the farmer. 





SOME INTERESTING FARM FACTS. 


A census bulletin relating to farm 
property and farm population by states 
gives some facts of interest to our 
readers. The population of the United 
States, leaving out our outlying pos- 
sessions, has increased during the last 
ten years 21 per cent, the urban or 
town population 34.8 per cent, and the 
rural population about 11 per cent. (It 
should be stated that while the rural 
population in the census of 1900 was 
based on population in the open coun- 
try and towns of 8,000 or less, the fig- 
ures in the bulletin were based on 
population in the open country and in 
towns of 2,500 and under, as was the 
census of 1910; hence, they are com- 
parable.) 

The number of farms in the United 
States has increased 10.9 per cent, or 
a trifle less than the per cent of in- 
crease in rural population. While the 
number of farms has increased 10.9 
per cent, the land in farms has in- 
creased but 4.8 per cent. On the other 
hand, the improved land in farms has 
increased 15.4 per cent. In the pres- 
ent census land was divided into three 
classes: Improved land, woodland, 
and all other unimproved land. “Im- 
proved land” includes all land regu- 
larly tilled or mowed, land pastured or 
cropped in rotation, land lying fallow, 
land in gardens, orchards, vineyards 
and nurseries, and that occupied by 
farm buildings. ‘Woodland” includes 
all and covered with natural or plant- 
ed forest trees, which produce or will 
later on produce firewood or other for- 
est product. “All other unimproved 
land” includes brush land, rough “or 
stony land, swamp land, and any oth- 
er land which is not improved or in 
forest. 

In 1900 the average acreage per farm 
was 146.2 acres, but this has fallen to 
138.1 acres in 1910, a decrease of 5.5 
per cent. The average improved acre- 
age per farm was 72.2 acres in 1900, 
and in 1910 75.2 acres, an increase of 
4.2 per cent. 

The value of the total farm property 
has increased 100.5 per cent in the ten 
years. The increase in the value of the 
land has been 118.1 per cent, of build- 
ings 77.8 per cent, of implements ané 
machinery 68.7 per cent, and of do- 
mestic animals and poultry 60.1 per 
cent. The increase in the average 
value of all property per farm has been 
80.9 per cent, of all property per acre 
of land in farms 91.4 per cent; while 
the increase of the average value of 
land per acre has been 108.1 per cent. 

Our readers may be interested in 
having data with reference to some of 
the states covered by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The rural population in Iowa has 
decreased 7.2 per cent in the last ten 
years. (The decrease in total popula- 
tion, of which we hear so much, is 
about three-tenths of one per cent, due 
almost entirely to the investments in 
land which Iowa farmers have made 
in other states and sections during 
these years.) The number of farms 
has decreased 5.1 per cent. The im- 
proved land in farms has increased 1.4 
per cent. The state of Iowa has about 
one-sixteenth of the improved lands of 
the United States. Illinois has in- 
creased in total population nearly 17 
per cent, and has increased in rural 
population three-tenths of one per cent. 
The number of all farms has decreased 
4.6 per cent, while the improved land 
in farms has increased 1.88 per cent. 
Illinois also contains about one-six- 
teenth of the improved land in the 
United States; hence the two states 
together contain about one-eighth of 
the improved land of the country. The 
states that have lost in population in 
the open country and in towns of 2,500 
and under are New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri and 
Iowa. 

The average size of farms in Iowa is 
156.3 acres, an increase of 4.1 acres in 
the ten years. The average size in 
Illinois is 129.1 acres, an increase of 
4.9 acres in the same period. In Mis- 
souri it is 124.8 acres, an increase of 
5.5 acres. In North Dakota the aver- 
age size is 382.3 acres, an increase of 
40 acres. In South Dakota it is 335.1 
acres, a decrease of 27.3 acres. In 
Nebraska it is 297.9 acres, an increase 
of 51.7 acres; and in Kansas 244 acres, 
an increase of 3.3 acres. In the west- 
ern states farms are growing larger, 
while in the United States as a whole 
there has been a decrease of 8.1 acres 
per farm—138.1 acres gs compared 
with 146.2 acres ten years ago. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
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ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia and Florida all show a de- 
crease in the total acreage of their 
farms. The same is true in all the 


southern states, including Texas, and 
in all the mountain states and Pacific 
coast states as well. In short, the 
farms are growing larger in the prai- 
rie sections and smaller in all other 
sections, 





THE COMMERCE COURT. 


Our readers will remember that at 
the time the rate law was under dis- 
cussion, in 1910, we denounced the 
commerce court as simply a means by 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could be rendered a nullity. 
This bill, when introduced by Secre- 
tary Wickersham, was a good illustra- 
tion of the way not to do it. Fortu- 
nately, the progressive leaders suc- 
ceeded in eliminating from it most of 
its bad features, but they failed to 
eliminate the commerce court. 

The commerce court did what it was 
intended to do, nullifying as far as 
possible the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
commission took an appeal, and it is 
particularly gratifying to know that 
the supreme court of the United States 
has set down on the commerce court 
so hard that it is a question whether 
it will survive. Both senate and house 
have now legislated it out of exist- 
ence, and therefore its fate now de- 
pends on the president signing or veto- 
ing the bill. 

The supreme court has plainly told 
the commerce court that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is the 
sole judge of the facts, and that the 
commerce court has nothing whatever 
to do with the decisions, unless the 
commission has transcended the pow- 
ers which congress gave it, or it has 
undertaken to violate the constitution 
of the United States by taking prop- 
erty without due process of law. This 
decision is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. 





FARM NAMES. 


During the past nine months fifty 
farms in Clinton county, Iowa, have 
been named and the names registered 
with the county recorder, under the 
Iowa law. As our readers may find 
these names suggestive, we are pub- 
wishing them herewith: 

Brookfield, Cedar Lawn, Meadow 
Brook, Cedar Ridge, Walnut, New Era, 
Oak Grove, Keystone, River View, 
Blue Grass, Sunnyside, Brushville, 
Short-horn, Pleasant View, Uranien- 
borg, Spring Valley, Sunny Slope, 
Plain View, Maple Lane, Fair View, 
Jersey Fruit Farm, Grand View, Maple 
Lawn, Clover Dale, Golden Rule, The 
Poplars, Walnut Lane, Glendale, Clo- 
ver Leaf, Maplehurst, Center Field, 
Central Valley, The Pines, Maple 
Crest, Pleasant Lawn, Sunrise Wapsie 
View, Highland, Brookside, Sandiland, 
Highland Ridge, Nut Wood, Home- 
ville, The Green Hills, Valley View, 


Cedar Hill, Clearview, Water Edge, 
Wainut Lake, Breezy Point, Park 
Lawn. 





HOLDEN FOLLOWED BY KENNEDY. 


The Daily Intelligencer, published at 
Ames, Iowa, the seat of the Agricul- 
tural College, says, under date of June 
lith: 

Announcement was made here today 
that the State Board of Education has ap- 
pointed Prof. W. J. Kennedy superintend- 
ent of the agricultural extension depart- 
ment of Iowa State College, to succeed 
P. G. Holden, resigned. The appoint- 
ment becomes effective at once. 

The announcemnt does not come as a 
surprise. It had been agreed upon some 
time ago, but the announcement was 
withheld, awaiting the action of the June 
primary election. The board desired to 
learn who was to become governor before 
giving its action to the public. 

The announcement confirms the claims 
made by the opponents of the present 
board of education, that the board in- 
tends building” up a political machine, 
and has selected Kennedy for the field 
manager. Every effort that smooth and 
crafty politicians could originate were 
put into play to force Professor Holden 
from his position. 

The machine started working in earnm- 
est during the legisiative deadlock, im 
March, 1911, when efforts were made by 
members of the board to trade the presi- 
dency of the Iowa State College for a 
United States senatorship. 

By this announcement, the board of 
education establishes the Kennedy ideais 
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mpty hay carriers, sprocket 

belt drive, ewith or without daniel Can be 

operated from a distance. It’s the best made, strong. 

est, s anaptent hoist made. Sells ata price within the 
reach 


A Profitable Investment If Used Only During 


Hay Harvest 
for itself daring hay time. Saves extra man 
and team. Opera fork or sling or hay stacker 
of any style ae. ing hard work of 
tens the work on many other jobs aro’ 








Sold on 39 Days’ Trial 
The Ideal is the best hoist made. We prove it with 
Thi Days’ 


Universal Hoist and 
Manufacturing Co., 
125 State St., 





Clean Water For Your Hogs 


The Star Waterer is the most simple in construction, 
the easiest to attach and the only one in which the flow 
of water can be adjusted without emptying the barrel. 
There are no parts to get out of order or clog. Bowls 
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) + your hay and alfalfa with a 
Feo etack Cover, the standard for { 
\\ qyears. Don't experiment at a loss in 

profit, get the perfect stack cover, one 

that will keep out the rain. “Baker 
nade of high _ gp ae 

as; will last longer and give better 

strive than any other. Go to your dealer and 
insist that he sell you @ 


” 
“BAKER” STACK COVER 
(Guaranteed Full Weight) 

The fortunate owner of “Baker Stack Cov- 
rs caves the cost of the covers many times over 
in the protection from mildew and dampness to 
nis hay stacks. ; 
” ou irede mark is your guide to a perfect 
stack cover; see that you get a Baker.” If 
your dealer cannot supply you with a Baker” 
Cover, write us. 
Cover, Wr'send for booklet, ‘Insured Hay Stacks”, 


Covers are! 









619) Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 








‘The old method of loading hay is hard” 
work, takes time and costs moner. You 
can do it in half the time at half the cost 

with the easy-working, labor-saving 


Wehmiller 
Self-Loading Hay Ra 


Piles the hay on the rack and automatically 
packs it. Loads and unloads almost without 
ion. Durably built. Spreads easily in 
. Price, 14ft. rack, $32; 16 ft., . 
Order now or write for catalog which fully 
describes this labor-saving hay loader. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., 
Dept. A 
Clarinda, 
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VILL BALE 20 TONS OR MOREA 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbors 
after yours is done, 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
tepait-proof—made almost entirely of 


Ss Steel. Unbreakable steel baling Y 
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chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, Press 


clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three strokes each circle. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow. 

Here’s the biggeet money maker you can 
uy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 
gverantee on every press, Write today— 


full information free. 
\ , Geo. Ertel Co., 
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uiskamps 
Barnyard Shoes 


Can’t rot or break through from 
contact with manure and liquids, 
Word by thousands of farmers and 
stockmen because it's a 
Guaranteed Farm Shoe 

Money back if not as we claim— 

manure proof. Cuts your shoe bill 
half—costs no more than the common shoe but lasts 
twice as long. Specially tanned. Built on standard lasts 
they fitthe foot. Comfortable. Durable. 

Ask Your Dealer 

Bottle of special oil free with each 
Pair. Preserves the shoes, If your dealer 
doesn’t handle Barnyard write for liter- 
ature and name of dealer who does. 


The Huiskamp Bros. Co., 
298 dohnston St., Keokuk, lowa 





















5 each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offer. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


1910 & 1911 Models 4 ‘> 
all of best makes... 7 to $12 
10d" Second: Gand ‘Whecte 
2 els, 

eee Ntioay cxuadied care 
(es Stle, on Approval 
Y10 DAY’s FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 


J parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at _ 
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PARCcLS POST. 

There is a fair prospect that we will 
make a beginning at this session of 
congress in solving the parcels post 
problem. The house in passing the 
annual postoffice appropriation bill in- 


cluded the following provisions: First, 
raising the weight limit on parcels 
from four pounds, as it is now, to 
eleven pounds, and reducing the rate 
from sixteen cents to twelve cents a 
pound. Next, it establishes a parcels 
post on rural routes going out from 
any town, charging five cents for the 
first pound and one cent for each addi- 
tional pound. 

This is all right for a beginning. We 
have been advocating this much for a 
number of years. It is, however, only 
a beginning. The house recognizes 
this by providing for a joint committee 
of three members from each house to 
make further study of the question and 
report to congress in December, 1912. 

We have been convinced for a good 
while that a general parcels post sys- 
tem cannot be established without 
dealing with the express companies. 
In fact, the opposition of the express 
companies is the one thing that has 
prevented the establishment of a gen- 
eral parcels post. These express com- 
panies are simply parasites on our 
transportation system. They bleed 
the railroads, but the railroads like to 
be bled, for the reason that the ex- 
press companies are largely managed 
by the officials of the railroads. Hence 
they are parasitic ultimately not on 
the railroads but on the people. Tho 
express companies pay the railroads 
about 55 per cent of their charges to 
the people. The higher the express 
rates, the more the railroads get out of 
it. As a matter of fact, the express 
companies pay the railroads only about 
half as much as the railroads charge 
the government for a similar service. 


There is no real reason for the ex- | 


istence of express companies in the 
United States. They do not have them 
in England or other foreign countries, 
and the people having parcels post are 
vastly better served without them than 
with» them. Some of our representa- 
tives have grasped this idea pretty 
thoroughly, and a bill has been pre- 
sented both in the house and in the 
senate which recognizes this fact. 

The committee that is to report next 
December, in case the senate should 
approve of the action of the house, 
should give us some definite pointers 
on this important subject. It will re- 
quire thorough consideration, and per- 
haps involve a zone system, as em- 
bodied in a bill introduced by Senator 
Bourne, of which the main provisions 
are as follows: 

“Postal rates on parcels vary with 
distances, thus protecting local mer- 
chants and competing with express 
companies. 

“Third and fourth classes of matter 
are combined. 

“A special rate of one cent an cunce 
up to four ounces is provided for cir- 
culars and small packages of goods. 

“Rates are as follows: 

“Local, city and rura! delivery only, 
five cents for the first pound, and one 
cent for each additional pound. 

“Within fifty-mile zone, six cents for 
first pound and two cents for each ad- 
ditional pound. 

“Within 200-mile zone, seven cents 
for first pound and three cents for each 
additional pound. 

“Within 500-mile zone, eight cents 
for first pound and four cents for each 
additional pound. 

“Within 1,000-mile zone, nine cents 
for first pound and five cents for each 
additional pound. 

“Within 2,000-mile zone, twelve cents 
for the first pound and ten cents for 
each additional pound. 

“Outside 2,000-mile zone, twelve 
cents for the first pound and twelve 
cents for each additional pound. 

“These rates are based upon a care- 
ful computation of the actual cost of 
collecting, distributing and delivering 
packages, plus actual cost of trans- 
portation. 

“Weight limit, eleven pounds, and 
maximum charge twelve cents—the in- 
ternational limit and rate.” 

This is probably the best that can 
be done at present, but it leaves the 
express companies untouched. All 
this shows that congress has at last 
been goaded into doing some serious 
thinking on the parcels post matter. 
Let us have the bill as passed by the 
house as a beginning; but let us not 
imagine for a moment that this is the 


final solution. In our judgment there 
is no final solution until we deal with 
the parasitical express companies. 





BORERS OR CANKER IN APPLE 
TREES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with my apple 
trees? A black spot appears on the 
bark close to the ground, which ex- 
tends around the trunk. The tree 
dies. I can find no worm or insect. 
The bark sticks tight to the tree. If 
you can tell me what the trouble is, 
and how I can remedy it, I will be 
greatly obliged.” 

This trouble is probably due either 
to borers or to canker. Our corre- 
spondent’s description of the trouble 
is not typical of the damage caused 
by borers. Nevertheless, we think 
that it is quite possible that they are 
at the bottom of the trouble. They 
often cause the death of the bark, and 
in time the death of the tree by gird- 
ling. Their presence is easily known 
by little piles of sawdust around the 
trunk of the tree, and by their borings 
which are discoverable when the bark 
is cut away. In appearance, the borer 
is a flat-headed, worm-like «creature. 
During June and July they change into 
beetles. The beetles during these two 
months lay eggs on the trunks of ap- 





ple trees. The eggs hatch into small 
worms, which bore under the bark and 
in time cause the death of the tree by 
girdling. 

After the borers get into a tree, the 
only thing which can be done is to cut 
them out or crush them with a wire 
in their burrows. A _ better scheme 
is to keep the borers from ever get- 
ting into the trees. This is done by 
preventing the beetles from laying 
their eggs on the trunks. The safest 
way is to wrap the trunk up with pa- 
per or protect it with mosquito net- 
ting. A simpler method is to paingé 
the trunks with some wash which re- 
pels the beetles. A good one is made 
by mixing soft soap with washing soda 
and water to about the thickness of 
thick paint. Such a wash should be 
thoroughly painted over the trunks 
early in June. It is best to renew it 
every week or ten days during June 
and July, so as to be sure that the 
beetles are kept away. 

Possibly our correspondent’s trees 
are affected with canker. Canker is 
caused by several different kinds of 
fungi, many of which also attack the 
leaves and the fruit. The only thing 
which can be done for canker is to cut 
out with a sharp chisel or knife all of 
the affected parts, and then paint them 
over with white lead, grafting wax, 
Bordeaux mixture, or high-grade as- 
phaltum. 
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Model Beverly, Torpedo Touring 
Car, fully equipped, $975 


HE refinements and conveniences of the Paige Car— 
and the generous equipment with which it comes to 
Paige purchasers— prove our statement that we are 
putting into the Paige every essential of automobile value in 
comfort and efficiency that can be put into cars selling at 


The Paige motor, for instanee, is built all the way through just as care- 
fully as anyone can build. And we never allow a motor to leave our factory 
until it has been proven perfect by every known test. 
never had a motor come back to us. hip i 
the Paige Motor are typical of the building of the entire car. Nothing is 
slighted, nothing cheapened, nothing rushed in the Paige. We have facilities 
—in resources, men and machinery—to build good cars. And we take time 


Then, too, the Paige comes ready for the road. The equipment is unusu- 
ally complete including on all models, the top, windshield, 5 black enamel 
lamps, generator, horn, tools, jack, tire repair, etc. Quick Demountable 
Rims (set of 5) on Touring Car Models, including tire irons $15.00. Same equip- 
(Self-starter, and Prest-O-Lite tank installed at 
factory, when desired, for nominal charge of $25). 


The Paige allows a selection from six popular models, prices $975'and $1000, 
all built on the one Paige Chassis. 


a Paige dealer at once. If no agent in the list below is near you, write us for our new color- 
a plate catalogue and we will send you name of local dealer in your vicinity. Address 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., 310 21st Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


Don’t take chances in putting up your hay crop. A stack cover 
protects the stack at night from rain and heavy dews. 
as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its cost many 
Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and with 
reasonable care will last many years. 
price and you can’t afford to be without stack cover pro- }, 
Write us today for sample of material and price on any 
sized cover desired. Address 


DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., 928 Walnut Street., Des Moines, lowa 


It means time 


Hay is bound to be high in 
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TRANSPLANTING ALFALFA 


BY PROF. N. E. HANSEN. 


During the past five years I have 
endeavored to increase as fast as pos- 
sible the stock of the new alfalfas 
which | brought from Russia and Si- 
béria as agricultural explorer for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Some of the most valuable of 
these plants have been started from 
a spoonful of seed; so progress has 
been slow. With my training as a hor- 
ticulturist, I would naturally resort to 
transplanting, since alfalfa is a long: 
lived perennial plant. Alfalfa fields are 
shown in the Orient over four hundred 
years old. 

I have been much impressed with 
the wonderful growth and the heavy 
seed production displayed by these 
hardy varieties of alfalfa. In a small 
way plants, have been sent out to over 
1,200 farmers_in the Dakotas and other 
states in the American northwest. 
Some interesting results have already 
been obtained in the past two years, 
some farmers reporting a yield of from 
7,000 to 8,000 seeds per plant the first 
year. These one-year plants were set 
in good garden soil. The third year 
from seed we have raised as high as 
41,430 seeds per plant, which at two by 
four feet would mean 1,029 pounds of 
seed per acre. One farmer in North 
Dakota reports raising in 1911 a pound 
of Cossack alfalfa seed from eight 
plants set the preceding year, 1911, as 
one-year-old plants. This means about 
25,000 seeds per plant, which is not 
such a small start towards getting the 
hardy alfalfa. 

My objection to the common alfalfa 





TRANSPLANTING ALI 


is thet it is a native of India and south- 
ern Persia, a hot region, and greater 
hardiness is required to endure the 
extreme conditions of a vast region in 
our northwest In a general way, my 
advice from the beginning has been 
to “jet well enough alone,” wherever 
the common alfalfa is sufficiently 
hard; jut there is a vast region in 
the United States, of high, dry up- 
land, which is at present not a con- 
genial home for the old alfalfa. My 
correspondence from a great many 
states in the Union indicates the truth 
of this. 

The only way to get at the real 
value of these new alfalfas is to give 
them a very thorough test on the vari- 
ous soils. I believe that the experi- 
ence of these 1.200 or more farmers 
will be a safer guide than the judg- 
ment of any two or three men 





je 
yA | 


For more than a year I have been 
meditating over the advisability of 
combining this Oriental method of 
transplanting with some American ma- 
chine. This spring I finally got to it 
and adapted a tobacco planter, which 
I fornd needed very little changing. 
Plantations were set out by machine 
in a number of places in South Dakota 
—Brookings, Redtield, Ipswich, Big- 
stone, Onida, Lemmon, Eureka, Mac- 
intosh. Plantations were set out with 
a plow, when time did not permit of 
using the machine, at Faith, Frederick, 
Philip, Sansare, Hilland, Hays, and at 
some other points. The _ illustration 
shows the machine operating at the 
rate of 6,000 plants per hour at Ip- 
swich, May 2, 1912. 

This is given simply as an interest- 
ing piece of agricultural news, and I 
Neither advise nor recommend any 
farmer to follow this method until its 
value has been demonstrated. Some 
of the reasons in favor of this method 
are as follows: 

(1). Dodder may easily be kept out, 
and dodder is the greatest menace to 


| the alfalfa industry at the present 
| time. In Europe, alfalfa fields are put 
| out of business by the government, as 
| this parasitic vine is such a great 
pest. 

(2) An ounce of alfalfa seed ‘con- 
tains about 14,500 seeds. At twenty 
pouncs per acre, we sow over 100 
seeds per square foot; but each plant 
should have six or eight square feet; 
we dont know the exact space as yet. 
Hence under present methods we are 
sowing aout 800 seeds where there 
should be but one plant. 

(3) I “throw my hat into the ring” 
on this proposition: that we should 
not mutilate alfalfa plants by disking 
and harrowing. This is in distinct 
contradiction to the present recom- 
mended practice; but examination of 
many plants that have been split 
through the heart with the disk or 
harrow, shows they heal with difficul- 
ty, and many are black-hearted or dis- 
eased, giving free access to bacteria. 
The Orientals know better. An alfalfa 
plant should be good for at least four 
centuries; but this means that the 
heart of the plant must be held sacred. 
A field set out in plants can be culti- 
vated one way like fodder corn, and 
then laid by for the season. By giv- 
ing each plant just the right amount 
of space in the beginning this useless 
mutilating of the plant is avoided. At 
Ipswich I found twenty-five plants to 
the square foot; at Huron, in a garden, 
I found thirteen plants on two and a 
half inches—all of them as big as a 














darning needle. 









FALFA BY MACHINE. 


My experience «s chat by raising al- 
falfa plants in well inoculated soil, ev- 
ery plant is abundantly provided in 
the course of the first season with nod- 
ules containing the nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria so essential to the growth ‘of 


the plant. This reason alone would be | 


a very strong one in favor of this new 
method, since there is much complaint 
duewto lack of inoculation in many 
soils. 

Such considerations as these have 
led me irvesisiibly to the idea that if 
we combined the transplanting meth- 
od of the Orient with some American 
machine, wé can do better than we are 
doing at present, at least from the 
seed standpoint, and further experi- 
ence will soon slow its value from the 
hay standpoint. This problem of giv- 
ing alfalfa plants the right distance 
for each locality, soil and variety, will 
have to be worked out by experiment- 
ing in a small way. 

In the transplanting, we used a nine 
inch shoe, widened at the back by a 
blacksmith, to provide for more room 
for the somewhat branching roots of 
the alfalfa. We used a meat cleaver 
and block to cut the roots off to the 
right length. The plants were raised 
much as you would raise carrots or 


| beets in eighteen-inch drills, and dug 


with a tree digger, cutting the roots 
off one side at a time. The implement 
can be made by any good blacksmith. 
The new alfalfas may be divided in- 
to three classes: (1) The common 
alfalfa, which includes the Turkestan 
as its hardiest and most drouth-resist- 
ant representative. I first brought it 
to America in the spring of 1908, and 
it has made good over a wide area. 
(2) The Media alfalfas comprise a 
numerous group of natural hybrids be- 
tween the yellow and blue alfalfas. I 
brought over four of these, and named 
two of them the Cossack and Cherno, 
each ‘developed from single plants that 
grew wild in Veronesh province in 














































































































and make selling easy. 























difference in price. 







Ask us. 






Why? 


Did your father 
and your grandfather 
always use a Studebaker 
wagon and no other,-- 


Because--They found by exper- 
ience that better material, more 
skill, more money aud more value 

had been built into them than any other 
—no matter what they cost and no mat- 
ter how cheap the other might be. 


Because--Studebakers refused to cheap- 
en their quality just to gain a low price 


What of it? It means money to you. 
It means a good wagon for 20 years 
instead of a poor one for 10 years. 
Don’t trade that last 10 years 
of satisfaction for five dollars 


nearest Studebaker dealer. 


Branches 
Everywhere 


Ask the 









eastern Russia, and the north Sweden. 

(3) Pasture alfalfas, comprising the 
yellow alfalfa found wild in Eurasia, 
but obtaining its maximum develop- 
ment in the central provinces of Si- 
beria and extending above the Arctic 
Circle. Most of them shed the seed 
freely after ripening and through a 
long season. At first I thought this 
was a fault, but I believed it could be 
remedied readily by selection, since I 
found plants containing an abundance 
of seed when snow was on the ground. 
But now I am not so certain that this 
is a fault, as it appears more probable 
that itis nature’s method of obtaining 
a stand of plants, since some of the 
seed is sure to strike a wef time, and 
the seed germinates readily after the 
rains come. This I think will take 
the high, dry uplands as far north on 
this continent as we will wish to farm. 

For Towa, rhaps the Cossack and 
Cherno alfalfas will merit the most 
general trial In a general way, we 
should go in this matter only as fast 
as it can be demonstrated by careful 
trials But my personal opinion is 
that the outlook for alfalfa is a very 
hopeful one, and that even the highest 
and driest uplands of the entire prairie 
northwest will furnish a congenial 
home for some of these new introduc- 
tions, which were all obtained as the 
result of the plan of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, to se- 
cure hardy, drouth-resistant forage 
plants and economic plants in general 
for the entire country. 

My own personal opinion is that if 
we can add fifty dollars an acre to all 
our dry upland, of which we have 
many millions of acres, it will pay 
many thousand times over for the ar- 
duous labor in obtaining them from 
the driest regions of northern Asia. 
Some farmers complain about the past 
two dry seasons. What would they 
say to farming in certain regions of 
Siberia and the interior of Asia, with 
a normal rainfall of between ten and 
twelve inches per year, a winter mini- 
mum temperature of 40 degrees below 
zero, and a maximum summer temper- 
ature of 106 in the shade, -with no 


shade apywhere in sight? And in 











such regions some farming has been 
done for many centuries without irri 
gation. 





LIME FOR PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In your issue of May 10th, in your 
article on scours in pigs, you mention 
ground limestone. How about hydrat- 
ed lime?” 


In the article referred to we men- 
tioned a grain mixture to one hundred 
parts of which was added one part of 
ground limestone. The particular ob 
ject which we had in mind in recom- 
mending the ground limestone was not 
only to help prevent scours, but to 
furnish an abundance of bone-building 
material. As we understand it, hy- 
drated lime is really nothing more 
than ordinary slaked lime. It con- 


tains the same kind of bone building 
material, although in a little different 
form, as ground limestone. Our corre 
spondent need have no fear in using 
it in the proportion of one part of the 
hydrated lime to each one hundred 
parts of feed. Or he might mix the 
slaked lime with charcoal, wood ashes, 
salt, slack coal, etc., and put the mix 
ture where the pigs can get at it when- 
ever they want to. 


The Engine That Breattes 


Quick” engine. 
bat an engine 
that will endure. 
The probiem of 
which engine to 
buy is easily 
solved when you investigate the exclusive fea- 
tures of the Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine 
We cool our cylinder on the inside where the 
combustion takes place. Ask us how we do this. 
also why we can run our engine on one-third |¢s8 
gasoline than other makes. Write today for cat- 
alogue ““E” and descriptive matter. 


SADE BROS. MFE. CO., lowa Falls, lowa 
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coTTONSEED MEAL POISONING. 
r twenty years efforts have 
to determine what there is 

.ottonseed meal that poisons 
— The lJatest contribution to 


subject is Bulletin No. 134, of the 
yt st a station, at Baton Rouge. In 

— nany theories have been ad- 
ye . account for the poisonous 
vancot f cottonseed meal. It has been 
acti by some that the poison is 
mong unduly high heating of the cot- 
due s meal. By others it has been 
tonsevted that the fine meal bowing 
ai eyes has caused those cases 
ponte develop into blindness. Some 
pan thought that the poison was due 

a poisonous salt by the name of 
pyrophosphoric acid. Sometimes it has 
heen thought that the question was 
practically solved, but today science 
seems to be #s far as ever from a sat- 
‘factory solution. 
isthe. conclusions of. the Louisiana 
station do not agree with some of 
those arrived at by previous investi- 
gators. They found in Louisiana that 
heating cottonseed meal seemed to 
make it less rather than more poison- 
ous. The cottonseed seemed to be 
even more poisonous than the cotton- 
seed meal. The Louisiana investigat- 
ors could find no trace of pyrophospho- 
ric acid in the meal. Heating the meal 
and fermenting it for several hours in 
not water decreased the poisonous 
properties considerably. 

At present prices, cottonseed meal 
is the cheapest source of protein. In 
moderate amounts it is a safe feed for 
all kinds of live stock except hogs. It 
is to be hoped that some day the pois- 
onous principle may be extracted, so 
that it nay be fed in even larger quan- 
tities than at present, and that it may 
be available as a feed to balance corn 
for hogs. 


PLASTER AS A FERTILIZER. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have a large quantity of old 
plaster which we knocked off the 
walls in replastering. What shall I 
do with it? There are about thirty 
acres on our farm which are slightly 
rolling. Some of this land is clay 
and some is sandy. I have thought 
some’ of scattering this plaster over 
the clay hills and some of putting it in 
the barn under the horses for a floor. 
I would rather put it on the land if it 
will do any good. Has plaster any fer- 
tilizing elements? Would it do good 
or harm to put it on the land? How 
thick should I put it on the ground? 
This is old plaster made from lime and 
sand.” 

Old plaster when ground up is al- 
most exactly the same in every way 
as ground limestone. Like limestone, 
it has a value because of its sweeten- 
ing effect on the land. On clay soil 
the sand in the plaster would no doubt 
give it a slightly additional fertilizing 
value. Also there generally is some 
hair in plaster which adds slightly to 
the fertilizing value. By all means we 
would recommend our correspondent 
to spread the plaster on his land. A 
£00d application would be a thousand 
pounds to the acre. 


For ove 
peeD made 


animals. 








WILD ONIONS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“We are having a world of trouble 
With the wild onion and hundreds of 
acres of land have become unfit for 
wheat. Can you make any sugges- 
tions as to possible remedies or put 
me on the track of any information 
along this line?” 

In Virginia wild onion has for many 
years caused great damage to wheat 
land. The plant seems to have about 
the same habits as winter wheat, do- 
ing most of its growing in the fall and 
early spring and ripening its bulblets 
at the same time as the wheat crop is 
harvested. The bulblets are of about 
the same size as wheat kernels and it 
1s Very difficult to separate them from 
the wheat. Wheat in which bulblets 
are found is practically worthless for 
ae purposes. It is estimated that 
= damage to wheat by wild onions 

“i each year to over $1,000,000. 
tition oe eee has all the character- 
ona 8 of a bad weed, being a perennial 
pene a both by underground 
men = 1 bulblets. In eradicating the 
in we must remember that its grow- 
ont pie ang is during the fall, spring, 
diet carly summer, Clean cultivation 

hg the summer may do some good, 
t, as a rule, wipe out the 
bably the best method of 


ut will no 
Pest, Pro 


eradication is plowing in October or 
November and then early the next 
spring, giving continuous and early 
cultivation with a disk harrow. The 
land may then be seeded to small 
grain or corn. The process should be 
repeated the next year and by that 
time, if the work is done thoroughly, 
it will probably be found that the pest 
is completely eradicated. 





FAKE CO-OPERATION. 


The success of purely codéperative 
enterprises among farmers, and the 
spread of codperative ideas, has given 
sharp grafters an opportunity to fool 
people by schemes of one sort or an- 
other which are not coéperative in any 
sense, but which are called coéperat- 
ive to make them easy of promotion. 
During the past two or three weeks 
we have had a number of inquires con- 
cerning some of these schemes. Co- 
operative buying schemes by which 
the member pays a certain fee to be- 
gin with, which entitles him to all the 
benefits of purchases he may make 
through the concern, and coéperative 
selling schemes which are usually ap- 
plied to the selling of farms, seem to 
be especially numerous. We advise 
our readers not to take an interest in 





any of these so-called coéperative en- 


terprises which are located in some 
distant city.. Most of them are simply 
schemes to get a few dollars from | 
members. 





NOTE THE GOOD MOTHERS. 


There is not much satisfaction in 
owning a sow that farrows a litter oz 
eight or ten pigs, but lacks the mother 
instinct and brings only two or three 
up to weaning time. Some sows are 
naturally good mothers. They are quiet 
at farrowing time, not easily excited, 
but quick to get up if one of the little 
fellows is getting squeezed, and are 
good sucklers. Other sows seem to 
lack the maternal instinct. They are 
cross at farrowing time, become fran- 
tic and trample the little fellows if one 
squeals, or are too lazy to move, and 
manage to destroy half or more of 
their litters. Feed is too high to carry 
over any but really good mothers. Note 
such now, and send the others to the 
fattening pen. 





ALFALFA FOR SEED. 

As a rule, very little alfalfa seed is 
harvested east of the Missouri river. 
An annual rainfall of more than thirty 
inches causes the alfalfa plant to pro- 
duce large amounts of forage rather 


than high yields of seed. The excep- 
tionally light rainfall during the sum- 
mer of 1911 caused some far-sighted 
corn belt growers of alfalfa to harvest 
their crops for seed rather than as 
hay. We heard of several instances 
in Iowa of alfalfa seed crops produc- 
ing net returns of more than $50 to 
the"fcre. 


All of our readers should be inter- 
ested in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 495, on 
Alfalfa Seed Production. East of the 
Missouri river it may so happen that 
a favorable year for alfalfa seed will 
not occur once in a decade. Never- 
theless, it would be well for all alfalfa 
raisers to have this bulletin on hand, 
so as to be familiar with the condi- 
tions which are favorable to alfalfa 
seed production. In the latitude of 
central Iowa, it is customary to use 
the second crop for seed. If the rain- 
fall during late June and all of July 
is unusually light, and the leaf growth 
of the alfalfa is short, and*an abun- 
dance of flower buds seem to be form- 
ing, it may be well to risk cutting the 
crop for seed rather than for hay. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 495, on Alfalfa 
Seed Production, may be had by drop- 
ping a post-card to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 





ton, D. C. 
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This is the tire which 


been tested out. 


The Hookless Tire 


on the base. You don’t hook it, 
like the old type, into the rim 
flanges. 


Through the base of this tire run 
six flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base unstretch- 
able. 


The tire can’t come off, whatever 
the pressure, because the base can’t 
stretch one iota. But remove one 
of the flanges and it slips off like 
any quick-detachable tire. 


Your removable rim flanges, with 
this new-type tire, are set to curve 
outward. Just slip them to the op- 
posite sides. Then the tire when 
deflated rests on a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is 


every other tire in existence. 
The tire now used on some 200,000 
cars, after more than one million have 


Note that this tire has no hooks 





o-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


The tire that cuts tire bills in two. 

We spent ten years in perfecting it. 
Then, at one bound, this patent tire 
jumped to the topmost place. All motor 
car owners should know this tire. 


now outsells 


If the tire is wholly or partly de- 
flated, these curved-in flanges dig 
into the tire. That is the cause of 
rim-cutting. 








This type of tire may be wrecked 
in a moment if punctured and run 
flat. 

Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined tires of this old type 
are rim-cut. No-Rim-Cut tires save 
this 23 per cent. 


Also 25 Per Cent 


We make these tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—10 per cent over the rated size. 
That is done to save the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 

This 10 per cent oversize, withthe * 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under aver- 
age conditions cut tire bills in two. 


Our Patent 


The only way to make a practical 
tire of this modern type is controlled 
by the Goodyear patents. Other 
methods are not satisfactory. 

So nearly all the demand for tires 
that can’t rim-cut centers on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 

And that demand is 





made impossible. 


This tire fits any 
standard rim. 


Saves 23 
Per Cent 


The old-type tire, as 
shown innext column, 
must be hooked to the 
rim flanges. So these 
flanges are set to curve 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads * 





AKRON, OHIO 


growing faster than 
wecan build the tires. 
It is larger now than 
for any other tire. 

You should investi- 
gate these tires. Ask 
‘ men who use them. 
Saving half on tire up- 
keep means too much 
to miss. 


Our 1912 Tire Book — 
on 13 years of tire 
making—is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 








inward. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 





Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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10WA SWINE BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING, 


The annual June meeting of the 
Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association was 
held at Ames, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 11th and 12th. Considering 
the rush of work owing to the latemess 
of the season this year, the meeting 
was well attended, and those who were 
present, felt that, although the time 
could scarcely be spared to attend, 
they were amply repaid for making the 
sacrifice. The program was good, but 
several who were scheduled to take 
part were not present, and for this 
reason, as much was not accomplished 
as would otherwise have been the case. 

President Watson, in his opening 
address, called attention to the fact 
that there is a great shortage in the 
hog crop, among the pure-bred herds 
as well as among the ordinary hog 
raisers, and that for this reason sale 
ring prices in the next sale season will 
go far above any prices which have 
yet been seen. He urged the members 
of the association to use their influ- 
ence against, and to do all in their 
power to discourage the promiscuous 
breeding and crossing of hogs, which 
he characterized as no-purpose breed- 
ing. Following the address by Mr. 
Watson, Professor Kennedy gave a 
talk on “Forage Crops for Swine.” Mr. 
Kennedy's address was along the line 
of experiments which the College at 
,Ames has recently been conducting. 
In the absence of Colonel H. S. Dun- 
can, of Clearfield, lowa, who was on 
the program for an address on “Public 
Sales.” Mr. C. E. Luther, of Grand 
Junction, was called upon to speak on 
the subject. His remarks, although 
short, were of a practical nature, and 
based upon practical experience in the 
selling end of the business. Professor 
Curtiss spoke in the place of George 
Glynn, of Sioux Rapids, on “Ventila- 
tion and Care of Winter Pigs.” Mr. 
Curtiss emphasized the need of better 
ventilation in the present-day hog barn 
and also said that in order to give the 
fall pig a proper chance to live and 
thrive during the winter, he should be 
given the benefit of all the time pos- 
sible in which to grow before winter 
sets in. He said that if the fall pig 
can be given an early enough start, 
and is properly cared for, that he has 
as good a chance and will be as prof- 
itable a hog as his spring brother. Mr. 
F. F. Luther spoke on “The Profitable 
Type of Hog for the Farmer and the 
Breeder.” Mr. Luther maintained that 
the time had now come when the 
breeder must pay more attention to 
size than heretofore. He said that this, 
the most valuable characteristic of any 
breed, has been lost sight of in the at- 
tempt to produce a fancy appearance. 

The opening number of the Tuesday 
program was a paper on “Fitting for 
the Show,” by H. S. Allen, of Russell, 
Iowa. He took up the fine points and 
the finishing touches in preparing a 
hog for the show ring. One of the 
most interesting talks was the expla- 
nation by Professor John Evvard, of 
Ames. of the experiments which he has 
been conducting the last two seasons 
in teeding various rations to gilts and 
brood Through experi- 
menis several things were conclusive- 
ly proven, principal among them being 
that corn alone is an absolutely unfit 
ration for the brood sow, and that even 
smali supplements of tankage, oil 
meal, alfalfa or clover produce sur- 
prising results, as shown by the condi- 
tion of the sow at farrowing time, and 
the size and strength of the litter. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Evvard, Doctor Stang, of 
Ames, led a discussion on “Vaccinat- 
tion,” which proved to be very inter- 
esting. After a few minutes’ talk by 
Mr. Stang, in which he took up the 
history of the discovery of the cholera 
anti-toxin, and the great benefit which 
has come from it, the subject was 
thrown open for general discussion. 
Many questions were asked, and many 
interesting points were brought out. 
It is safe to say that the members of 
the association left the convention with 
a much better idea of the use of the 
cholera serum and the methods of its 
application than they had ever had. 

On Wednesday morning, the Nation- 
al Association of Expert Swine Judges 
met and elected officers for the mext 
term. The officers for the ensuing 
year are: R. J. Harding, of Macedonia, 
president; J. H. Watson, Madrid, first 
vice-president; Sam McKelvey, Lin- 
coin, Neb., second vicepresident; Bert 
Halford, Manning, Iowa, secretary and 
treasurer. A committee was appoint- 
ed to revise the nresent scure card in 





sows. these 





use by the association, and also the 
standard of excellence by which the 
Bogs are judged. After adjournment, 
the members did a little practical judg- 
ing work on hogs furnished by the Ag- 
ricultural College. Thirteen entered 
the contest, but only five certificates 
were granted, and those to three men 
—two to F. M. Ogle, of Ames; two to 
James Connell, of Ames, and one to 
Ellis Bailey, of Marshalltown. The 
judges were R. J. Harding, F. M. Stew- 
art and Professor Kennedy. 

Officers and members in attend- 
ance stated that they were well pleased 
with the work accomplished at the 
convention, and are laying plans for 
broadening out into a sphere of wider 
influence. 





QUACK GRASS ERADICATION. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 


writes: 

“We have a few patches of quack 
grass on our land. I would like to 
know the best method to use to ex- 
terminate it. Since the plants are 
small, I do not think it would be diffi- 
cult to take care of them.” 

We would have to be fully acquaint- 
ed with our correspondent’s conditions 
before advising any definite method 
Probably as good a plan as any would 
be to mark each small patch of ques 
grass and then go over the ground 
every ten days with a sharp hoe and 
cut off every spear of grass below the 
surface of the ground. If this method 
is followed faithfully, it is a question 
of but a year or so until the under- 
ground rootstocks are completed 
starved out. 

If the patches are very small, it 
may be a shorter method to dig them 
up with a spade, and gather up all 
rootstocks and destroy them. 

Those of our readers who wish to 
learn the fundamentals of quack grass 
destruction should send at once to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 464, on the Eradication 
of Quack Grass. 





BEWARE OF THE WEEDS. 


Our correspondence indicates the 
rapid spread in Iowa of dangerous 
weeds, due largely to the introduction 
through clover and grass seed brought 
in from other states. Iowa farmers 
seem to be singularly indifferent to the 
danger from bad weeds, and very of- 
ten their presence is not noted until 
they have gained a footing which 
makes getting rid of them a hard and 
costly process. If you have bought 
clover or grass seed, or small grain 
or hay this year, watch the fields care- 
fully for troublesome strangers. If 
you find some new weeds which you 
do not recognize, send complete sam- 
ples to Professor L. H. Pammel, care 
of Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 
He will tell you what they are, and 
the best way to get rid of them. 





FERTILIZERS ON MISSOURI SOIL. 


From the 1911 report just issued by 
the director of the Missouri experi- 
ment station, we take the following 
regarding fertilizers on Missouri svils: 

“As an average of the results of the 
three experiment fields on northeast 
Missouri level prairie, the application 
of $4.20 worth of bone meal during a 
four-year rotation has brought an av- 
erage return of $10.73. 

“As an average of all the results on 
six northeast Missouri experiment 
fields, the application of $2 worth of 
ground limestone has brought an aver- 
age return for one round of an aver- 
age rotation of $7.75. 

“The yield of wheat in 1908 on five 
of the north Missouri experiment fields 
was increased from an average of 9.6 
bushels per acre to an average of 14.4 
bushels per acre, by the turning under 
of a crop of cowpeas. 

“On the six north Missouri experi- 
ment fields, the average return during 





one round of a four-year rotation from 


the treatment of legume, lime and bone 
has been $17.57 per acre. As an aver- 
age of the results of three fields in the 
Ozark region the application of $5.00 
worth of bone meal has brought a re- 
turn of $17.40 during an average round 
of a four-year rotation. 

“The average return from legume, 
bone, potash and lime treatment on 
four south Missouri experiment fields 
is $19.77 for one average round of a 
four-year rotation. 

“In 1909 and 1910, the application of 
eight tons of barnyard manure on five 
fields brought an average increase in 
corn of 17.4 bushels per acre.” 





GREEN SCUM IN TANKS, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

*“T have a tank in my barn lot which 
is piped from a spring underground 
about 300 feet. There is a green scum 
of plant life that gathers in the tank. 
Is there anything that will destroy 
this and not injure the horses which 
drink the water?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
buy an ounce of blue vitriol or copper 
sulphate the next time he goes to town 

and that he dissolve this in warm 
water and then add the solution to the 
stock tank, so that there will be one 
ounce of copper sulphate dissolved in 
every 750 gallons of water. Copper 
sulphate in this proporticn will pre- 
vent the green scum from forming, but 
will do no damage to horses, cattle or 
human beings. The copper sulphate 
should not be used in much larger pro- 
portions than this, for there is a slight 
danger of its proving harmful. 





WINTER WHEAT IN THE CORN. 


If wheat is to be sown in the stand- 
ing corn in September, special pains 
should be taken during June and July 
to give thorough cultivation. If the 
soil is kept mellow and free from 
weeds, much will be done toward se- 
curing a good seed bed. This is im- 
portant, for even under the most fa- 
vorable conditions it is rather hard to 
secure an even stand of wheat by drill- 
ing in the standing corn. If condi- 
tions are not the most favorable, it 
will pay to cut the corn early in Sep- 
tember, and then disk and harrow be- 
fore drilling in the wheat. 





RAPE IN CORN. 


Now is the time for the man who 
pastures his corn fields with sheep or 
hogs to consider sowing rape. Five 
pounds of rape to the acre in corn at 
the last cultivation will furnish splen- 
did green forage for hogs, sheep or 
cattle during September and October. 
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, = arate 
here are many ways of seedin 
rape. Some sow it just befo nfm 


cultivation, and others sow it po last 
ter. Some broadcast the rape — 
ing through the corn on horseback - 
know of one man who covers i - We 
after it is broadcasted by 
flock of sheep through the field. T 

method used seems to make very li he 
difference, for rape is a hardy rey 


and grows fairly well under ples. 
conditions. During the hot. dry Weath, 


er of July and August, 
much headway, but as the coo] 

, y Weath. 
er of September and October muaae 
and the corn leaves begin to droop 
rape generally grows at an amazing 
rate. ~ 


it doesn't make 





RYE HAY. 


Several of our readers wish to know 
concerning the advisability of sowin 
rye for hay. "6 

Unfortunately, it is now a little too 
late to cut rye to make the best hay. 
Just as the heads are coming out, rye 
forage is in condition to make the 
most palatable hay. When cut later 
the crop contains a much larger quan. 
tity of the food compounds, but is not 
nearly so palatable. Rye hay is g00d 
for all kinds of stock, but is not quite 
equal to either oat or clover hay, 

Will those of our readers who have 
had experience with rye hay kindly 
write us concerning the yield per acre 
the time of cutting, and the feeding 
value. In the eastern states, rye hay 
has been fed with considerable suc. 
cess, but in the west but little experi. 
ence has been had witb it. 





OAT HAY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having noticed an article in your 
last issue on oat hay, will give my ex- 
perience in putting it up. I wait 
until it shows signs of ripening, then [ 
cut it with a binder, making the bun- 
dles very small, then shock it up, 
Make long shocks, no caps (but make 
good shocks, better not any than poor 
ones). 

A dozen showers of rain ‘will not hurt 
it as much in this way as in the old 
way of cutting it with a mower. There 
is not much oats left on the straw if 
you have to wait for it to dry in the 
swath. By the time you rake it or 
use a leader and a harpoon to unload 
it you have not much more than com- 
mon oat straw. Think of how much 
easier it is to handle the bundles than 
the loose straw. I find the bundle 
feeding very profitable for horses, cat: 
tle, hogs and poultry. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Cedar Co., Iowa. 





TUBERCULOS/$ 
How About Your Herd ? 49) 


| 


} 


~ 


Have they been tested by your veterinarian? 
Remember, your stock may present the picture 


of health and yet have Tuberculosis. 


If present, 


it is a menace to your entire herd and your 


family. 
culosis is of bovine origin. 


A large percentage of human tuber- 
The words “from 


tuberculin-tested cows” on your milk, cream 
and butter insure a ready sale at higher prices, 


Thousands of Veterinarians us° 


Mulford Tuberculin 


“The Reliable Test” 


The Mulford laboratories are known all over the 
world. Every department is under the personal 


direction of noted experts. 
pared with 
buman beings. 


Our Tuberculin is pre- 
the same care as if it were for use on 


Other Mulford Products & 


Blackleg and Anthrax Vaccines, Hog Cholera Serum, 
Mallein, Antitoxin for Lockjaw, Serum for Distemper, 


Vaccine for prevention of Abortion. 


or Tuberculin Literature—Tells how to prevent the disease 
cautions to be observed. Written so you can understand 
We suggest your writing at once, as the present edition is limited. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Chemists 


Philadelphia 


St. Louis Minneapolis 


New York 
Chicage Kansas City Seattle 
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~ Jowa or California, Which? 


BY C. S. HARRISON. 


Having spent the winter in Califor- 
nia, watching things closely, I give a 
few notes On the situation: 

; is the greatest menace to 


California 
Jowa. One hundred thousand Iowans 
are in California, and the number is 
jncreasing. A great many of these 
people have not, and can not, make 
good. True, the winters are mild. I 
gid not step on icy sidewalks or have 


my ears frozen, but I never saw a 
-se climate for rheumatism. I con- 
fess it is the place for old people when 
they are ready to give up and wait 
“just this side the swing of the Golden 
Gate’; but a young man who will 
jeave a state like Iowa just to avoid 
cold weather is a coward. The chances 
for a poor man are far better in Iowa 

n in California. 
agg ten thing: It seems hard when 
people moved into Nebraska and Iowa 
—poor as poverty itself—and those 
states have made them rich, for the 
men thus benefited to make millions 
on millions of dollars to spend in an 
alien state. The drainage of cash 
taken in by 100,000 people is some- 
thing astounding. 

Do you really want a land without 
any winter? It is the winter-bred sons 
and daughters that count. One mild 
winter I picked pansies near Kaston 
in January. There was no snow, and 
the ponds were not frozen. Boys and 
girls felt they had been wronged in 
some way—no skating, no snow-ball- 
ing, no sleigh rides, and no coasting. 
These things send the thrill of life 
through young veins and develop jo 
and vim. . 

A light snow fell in a California 
town. How it woke up the children! 
They were like young ducks in a June 


wor 


shower. One boy got quite a snow- 
ball. A gentleman passing said to 
him: “Please give that to me.” ‘No, 
sir! Here is an orange you can have, 





and welcome; but money don’t buy 
this snow-ball!” 


Some way, California seemed a most 
pathetic and pitiful land. There are 
millions of acres of fairly good land 
(bearing no comparison, however, to 
the rich soil of Iowa), and all these 
acres beg and plead for water. And 
there is not a drop to be had, only as 
it rains. Irrigation is limited. True, 
with wonderful pluck, Los Angeles is 
running a canal 250 miles across the 
desert to take water to the city; but 
it is for the city mainly—the thirsty 
fields may cry out in their pleading 
and not get any. Of course, I do not 
deny that many enterprising men are 
getting rich. They earn all they get. 
The citrus business is very precari- 
ous. Lemon and orange trees need 
more coddling than any trees on 
earth. One of the most melancholy 
spectacles I ever saw was on the ride 
from Los Angeles to San Bernardino. 
There were hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of oranges and lemons on the 
ground, which was yellow with them. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of fruit go- 
ing to waste from the frost. 

When it comes to apples or oranges, 
give me app'es. You can’t cook an 
orange. Yor can’t make it rival the 
luscious maked apple. You can’t make 
pies of it. It must be eaten raw, and 
half of them are put on the market 
green. And if there is danger of frost, 


you must sit up nights and keep the 


smudge pots going. It is a fight with 
Old Boreas. You let the fires go down 
toward morning, and you have lost all 
you have already done. 

You say a man can do well on five 
or ten acres in California. He can do 
just as well on the same amount of 
land in Iowa at one-fifth the price, and 
the good Lord will not charge a cent 
for irrigation, and He will do a good 
deal better job than you can. There 
is or can be no improvement on a 
heaven-sent shower. 





Buffalo Gnats and Stock in the South 


BY E. B. 


I was driving through a portion of 
the level upland in southeastern Ar- 
kansas last week and in the “stomp” 
adjoining each farm house there was 
a slow fire or smudge, and near it the 
cows were gathered. The “stomp” 
(spelled as it is pronounced) is the 
headquarters, or bedding ground for 
the stock that run on the range, and 
practically all stock here does run out. 
This stomp may be an open place near 
the barn, occasionally a lot, but often 
it is the roadway in front of the house. 
Each farm that was passed had one or 
two smudges in the stomp and I found 
that this was to drive away the buffalo 
gnats which at this season are tor- 
menting all stock. The cattle would 
£0 on the range during the night, but 
about daylight the men would start 
the fires and the cows would come up 
and avail themselves of the protection. 
The smoke kept the gnats away and 
the stock were standing or lying 
around and chewing their cuds very 
contentedly. 

I] am told that stock left to the 
mercy of the gnats often die, there- 
fore it is necessary to give them some 
protection. The gnats torment all 
stock. They are the size of a small fly 
and as I drove through the timber I 
met great swarms of them. They did 
hot bite me, but would fly around my 
head in great numbers, keep bumping 
into my face, and once in a while one 
would get into my eye, or nose or ears. 
Sut while they were a nuisance to me 
they were a perfect torment to the 


-horse. They fastened themselves to 


him by the hundreds and soon gorged 
themselves with his blood. When 
forged their bodies were half as big 
aS a grain of wheat. They picked out 
Protected places on the horse’s skin, 
us under his belly or under his throat. 
In desperation I stopped and got a 
Suck and scraped off the gorged crea- 
tures by the hundreds, and the stick 
£0t red with the blood. But in half 
“4 our the same performance had to 
Je fone through again. I stopped to 
ig to some men and they told me 
a horse should be greased. One of 
nem was good enough to get a can of 
“ita lard and kerosene which he 
“ap been using on his horses and with 

swab he went over the part of the 





WATSON. 


horse where the gnats were biting him. 
That kept them off of those places for 
the rest of that day. Different farm- 
ers use various mixtures for this pur- 
pose. Pine tar is good to keep of the 
gnats, but used alone will take off the 
hair. But many of the men would put 
it into their mixtures. I saw many a 
little kiln where tar was being pro- 
duced. This kiln or retort was crude 
and entirely home made, but would 
produce all the tar necessary for this 
purpose. When some tar was needed 
a small excavation would be dug in the 
top of a bank and from the bottom of 
this excavation a small hole would 
lead in a downward sloping direction 
to an opening where a can was set. 
Some fat pine shavings and splinters 
would then be piled in the excavation, 
set on fire and the whole covered with 
soil. The partial combustion which 
takes place melts out the tar which 
runs out through the small hole into 
the can. 

I was assured that these big gnats 
would last only a few weeks and that 
some years the gnats are much worse 
than others. This year they are extra 
bad and it is on account of the high 
waters. So, even though one is on the 
upland he does not entirely escape the 
effects of the overflow. But if a north- 
ern man were coming here to farm, 
these gnats would take him by sur- 
prise as they did me, and the natives 
would have to help him out. Further- 
more, this pest is only one of the 
many new things that he would en- 
counter. The northern man had bet- 
ter not come here with the idea that 
he is going to show these people how 
to farm. Rather he must come to learn 
from them at first. After a year or 
two when he has learned what the 
southern man can teach him, and has 
tried out in a very careful way some 
of his own ideas, then he can begin to 
talk about changing methods. For 
farming methods here should _ be 
changed. There is no question about 
that. 

The southern people are not stock 
raisers. What little stock is kept is a 
side issue. This is true of the South 
that I am familiar with. It is true of 
the whole South, east of the plains re- 
gion of Texas with a few notable ex- 






Lye Will 


When I, personally 
WAR POWDERED LYE will 
Hog Remedy, Conditioner 





prove it for 








for highest market prices. 


to say to you that the very best way you 


Feed Merry War Powdered LyeDaily 


—and feed it justas regularlyas you do 

their daily ration—youwillfind itaprofit- 
earning investment—itnotonly prevents 
hog losses from Cholera, Worms, etc., 
but turns your golden grain into more 
golden dollars quicker than anything 
you know and costs s0 little, 10c a can. 


Heed My Warning 

It’s mighty important that you don’t 
make any mistake—because some mak- 
ers of ordinary commercial lye try to 
persuade dealers and hog raisers that 
their product is just as good as Merry 
War Powdered Lye as a hog remedy. 
Don’t you be ledastray by such talk— 
no other lye maker knows the secret 
process that makes Merry War Pow- 
dered Lyesafe to use in hog feed—they 
don’t knowthe combinationin Merry 
WarPowderedLye that does the work. 


E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, 


“Yama : 
Merry War Lye Hog’ 


You, and every other Hog Raiser, know that if hogs can only be 
kepton their feet and ontheir feed and free from wormsand cholera, 
there’ll be no cause to worry about your hog profits, 
say to you, Mr. Hog 


—I want you to take my word for it until you have had time to 
ronmeee know exactly whereof I speak because 
20 years with MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE and aclosestudy 
of Hog Conditions has made me competent to advise you. 
Hundreds of Hog Raisers have written telling how glad they 
arethatl told them that MERRY 
Kill worms, hog cholera and put pigs in prime condition quickly 


WRead What'‘Adam Schultz, a McLouth, Kansas Hog Raiser, Writes 


This is but one out of the big daily mail and it’s mighty interest- 
- ing reading for up-to-date Hog Raisers. 

Before I began feeding MERRY WARPOWDEREDLYEmy hogs did not eat 
asthey should. Some of them would not eat at all, but after [had fed MERRY 
WAR POWDERED LYE about 8 or 10 days, I could see a marked improvement in 
my drove and they now look slick and thrifty. I1consider MERRY WAR POW- 
DERED LYE the bess remedy I have ever used—and the cheapest. Ihave spent 
a good deal of moneyattimes but I never got the results from any of the so-called 
Hog Cholera and Worm Cure Remedies as I 
DERED LYE.” And that’s the general testimony of Hog Raisers—and I just want 


Kettle Powdered Lye For Soap Making 


disinfecting, etc., use my famous Kettle Powdered Lye—it makes the best soap you ever us 
—But Don’t Feed It To Your Hogs. Feed Only Merry War Powdered Lye 


IWill Prove To You That 
Merry War Powdered 


Cure Sick Hogs 







iser, that MERRY 
do this and more, that itis the greatest 
and Fattener, the world hasever known 














WAR POWDERED LYE would 




















have from MERRY WAR POW- 





can insure big, fat pork profits is to 


Follow these Directions 

Mix one tablespoonful Merry War 
Powdered Lye with slop for 10 hogs ora 
half can with barrel of swill. Stir well 
and feed EVERYDAY, night and morn- 
ing; If your hogs are on dry feed ration, 
mix halfcan Merry War Powdered Lye 
to each barrel drinking water. 


At All Leading Dealers 


Most dealers handle Merry War Pow- 
dered Lye. If yours can’t supply you, 
write us, stating your dealers’ names 
and wewillseethat you are supplied, and 
will also send you, free, a valuable book- 
let on, “HOW TO GET THE BIGGEST 
PROFITS FROM HOG RAISING.” 
Merry War Powdered Lye comes in 10¢ 
cans; fullcase of4dozen for $4.80, atGro- 
cers’, Druggists’,Feed Dealers’ there 
are no substitutes. 


If you want the best lye, exclusively 
for Soap-Making, scouring cleaning, 
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Sherman Hog Greaser 
Machine Uses 


Verminall Grease 


Destroys lice, nits and cures scurvey, 
disinfects against all possible contagious 
diseases. Not expensive to operate, costs 
4 to $c a head per year. All sizes of hogs 
can operate this machine. 


Not an experiment but a 
well tried and proven fact 


Indorsed by all leading swins growers 
of America. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We are the originators of the Hog Greaser 
Machine. Beware of inferior imitations. 

You must be satisfied, or money will be 
refunded. Ask for price and circular. 





Sherman Hog Greaser Go., Peoria, Illinois 
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‘Only Waterer 


Is 3% feet long, 9 inches wide, 7% inches deep. 
IT WON’T CLOG UP. IT WON'T RUN OVER. 
It can be attached to any Tank or Pipe Line. 
IT WILL WORK IN FREEZING WEATHER. 


Set under a partition fence it will furnish water for two yards. Sold under a guarantee to 
do the business. A postal card will bring you more information and our booklet, ‘How to 


Raise 1,000 Hogs a Year.”’ Address 


Only Manufacturing Co. °¥ 
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This is the Waterer You Have 
Been Looking Por 






Dept. 






Hawarden, lowa 








S 4 | Offer We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 
pecia ing syringe and enough Cholera Anti- 
toxin to thoroughly immune 30 healthy hogs for $15.00. 
Valuable Booklet Free. ‘felling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick hogs. Farmers, read it! 


DeVaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., Chicago 
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SICK HOGS 








ceptions like the blue grass region of 
Kentucky. Stock raising as it is found 
in this part of Arkansas may be taken 
as typical. Here the stock—cattle, 


hogs, sheep, goats and poultry are ex- 
pected to get their living by foraging 
in the woods and grain or hay is given 
to them only to tide them over a hard 
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You can’t wear out this 


Kratzer 


Democrat Wagon 


i o ordinary care you can use 
this spring wagon as long as 
you need it and pass it on to your | 
children. There are Kratzer Wagons 
still doing faithful duty after:0,15and |} 
20 years of steady service. They are 
made stronger today than ever before. | 


The wheels are clean, straight, select hickory 
The tires are hot-set and protect the rims by 
projecting over them nearly 44 in. The axles 
ere all-eteel—1% in. at ends and 1% in. in cen- 
ter. They will stand up ender your heaviest 
loads. The springs are 1'4 in. wide, with pienty 
of plates and the right shape to be both strong 
and easy riding. The body isbraced every place 
where strength can be added. The seat corners 
are iron-bound. Can't wear out. 

In every way this wagon is made better than 
others think neccessary, yet the price is no more 
than is asked for wagons not nearly as good. 


A dealer near you sells 
Kratzer Vehicles 


Have him show you this wagon, the strong one- 
seat wagon shown bciow, or any other vehicle you 
need. Write for his name if you don't know. 
We'll also send, free, our 
catalog. Write today. 






















108 W. First St., Des Moines. Ia. 
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LOOK FOR THREE THINGS 


When buying @ gy farm wagon there are three things to 
conmder ral strength, light draft and durability. If 
any one of these three features is lacking, the wagon is 
not the most for the money you pay . 
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Davenport Roller Bearing Steel Wagon 
Buitt Like e Bridge 
Constructed entirely of steel [-beams, channels and angles, like 
he It ws built for the heaviest lifetime 
rivets, put om bot 
front and rear ar is practically one 
prece re trussed and made with ® tension, 
the strongest known whee! construction. 
Roller Bearings 
Roller bearings on the Devenpert make it much lighter draft 
than the ordinary wagon. The spindles and hubs are straight and 
run straight ahead, along the line of least resstance 
Better Pare jente and 
How to Use Them 
Uf you heave not already received af copy of this new Jobn 
Deere book, ask us for :t at once. kit's free tt Wlustrates and 
describes the most complete line of farm umplements. Tells how 











fa order to be sure you'll get our Davenport Wagon book and 
thus new John Deere book also, ask for our package No. B-23. 

















rozo 
Will Water-Proof Concrete 


and prevent it cracking from heat or cold ; 
will fix your leaky water tank or cistern, 
whether concrete or brick, and Hydrozo 
is just what you want to moisture-proof 
your concrete, brick or tile silo. Also 
preserves wood, stops shingles from de- 
caying, etc. Write for other particulars 
and prices. Address 


IOWA PAINT CO., Ft. Dodge, la. 


The Ever-Lasting Kind 


Howe Scale. 


PEE Stee] Frames 
Ghampion U. S. Scales Write for 
Cheap — Durable — Good _ full particulars. 

THE “BEST” PITLESS “OWE SCALECO. 













1325 Wabash A 
FARM SCALES cmcco 











You Can Earn 
More Money 


Experienced chauffeurs and me- 
chanics get from 875.00 to 200.00 
Learn to run and 






@® month. 
Automobiles in 
equipped school in 


the West. Now in 
our new building. Write today for 


Catalogue. 
NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS’N 
2508 North 20th St. Omaha, Neb. 





repair | 
the largest, best | 








spell. The underbrush, weeds and 
scant grasses found in the woods do 
not produce a very superior animal. 
The cattle are very inferior, either 
from the beef or dairy standpoint. 
The idea of using cattle or hogs as a 
means of turning corn into a concen- 
trated marketable product has appar- 
ently never entered the head of these 
farmers. 

To prove this statement I want to 
quote one simple remark made by the 
man who has charge of the demonstra- 
tion work for the department of agri- 
culture in this same county. He is a 
small farmer and not more than one- 
fourth of his farm is cleared. He has 
several large boys to carry on the 
farm work while he is away from 
home, and he gives his entire time to 
the demonstration work. He is pre- 
sumably one of the best farmers in 
the county. His boys have raised from 
sixty to seventy-seven bushels of corn 
per acre on identically the same kind 
of soil that averages fifteen bushels 
over the county. The difference is due 
mostly to cultural methods. As we 
were discussing these points he said: 
“If a man will care for his corn right, 
five acres will raise him all the corn 
he can have any use for.”” As I thought 
of that illuminating remark and looked 
at the dozen frail, sad-eyed cows gath- 
ered in his stomp, it seemed that the 
two, the remark and the cows, told 
more of the southern man’s ideals of 
stock raising than anything I could 
write. 





HOW TO GET RECREATION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 3d I was inter- 
ested in “A Young Man in a Swither.” 
I was raised in town, graduated from 
an accredited high school, had two 
years in college, one of them at Ames. 
I have since spent eight years in the 
country, as hired man, renter, and for 
the past six years on my own farm. 

The main objection I find to social 
life is the lack of time for it. Of 
course a man who has a good, well- 
improved farm fail into his hands— 
with nothing to do but to make a liv- 
ing from it—has a different problem 
from the man who goes into debt for 
a run-down farm and attempts to make 
a living, rear a family, put up modern 
improvements, and increase the fertil- 
ity of his soil, and at the same time 
pay for his farm. 

The first party can have eight hours 
work, eight hours recreation, and eight 
hours sleep, six days in the week. 

The latter will find it necessary to 
take recreation while working, unless 
he has a great deal more skill and 
ability than I have. 

But for the social life: Eight years 
ago, when I came here, I found a small 
country church, with a place in it 
large enough for all my spare time 
and all my ability, and have greatly 
enjoyed the society which it afforded, 
and have been greatly benefited by it. 
I found “missionaries” on the field who 
needed help and encouragement. 

I have had the privilege of being 
Sunday School teacher, Sunday School 
superintendent, church trustee and 
secretary and treasurer. 

There have been entertainments, re- 
ceptions and socials. My only regret 
is that I have not had more time and 
more ability, that I might be more 
useful. 

I would like to have you answer two 
questions: (1) How can a man get 
ahead by only putting in ten hours a 
day when alone, on a 120-acre farm, 
with cows to milk, hogs to care for, 
horses to feed, get ready to work, be- 
sides doing regular farm work and all 
the odds and ends in keeping a farm 
tidy? (2) How can a mother find time 
for rest and recreation, who has two 
little children to care for, besides her 
housework, a little garden, and some 
poultry? 

This is the condition in which I find 
most young couples who are starting 
out to own a home. Wages are high, 
and help scarce, and some of it ineffi- 
cient, and where help is hired, there 
seems to be little left in an average 
year for the farmer and his wife. , 

Of course, after the little ones grow 
up, the problem is different; but while 
they are small, and young people are 
getting their footing, it seems as if 
long hours and recreation in work are 
necessary to success, and I think suc- 
cess in a majority of cases in other 
lines—business, science and literature 
—are all won in the same way. 


I have found Wallaces’ Farmer al 





great help to me; and even if. it is 
published in a city, I believe it is get- 
ting at the real problems of farm life. 
In the short space of time I have for 
reading, | have found it necessary to 
drop every periodical but my church 
paper and Wallaces’ Farmer. 
SEWARD SMITH. 
Linn County, Iowa. 





Remarks: We refer Mr. Smith’s 


questions to our readers for answer. 
He suggests a real problem, and upon 
its satisfactory solution depends, to a 
much greater degree than many be- 
lieve, the happiness and prosperity of 
the western country. But we may be 
permitted to drop a word of caution 
to young couples who have recently 
begun the task of making homes for 
themselves, and who have as a foun- 
dation little more than hopeful temper- 
aments and healthy bodies. Hard work 
will not hurt, but drudgery will. Hard 
work, to count for the most, must be 
directed by an active brain. An act- 
ive, efficient brain can not be main- 
tained without contact with others. 
Some form of recreation is necessary 
if one is to keep fresh and efficient. 
Without it, in a few years work be- 
comes a daily grind of drudgery, and 
while it may result in financial pros- 
perity, the real joy of life, the things 
that count for most, will never be 
realized.—Kditor. 





A PRACTICAL WATER SYSTEM 
FOR THE FARM HOME. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our dwelling is built on an elevation 
near a hill, on the side of which there 
is a spring, about 500 feet from and 
about seventy feet above the basement 
of the house. About forty feet from 
the spring we set a common forty- 
gallon range boiler, on end in the 
ground, and piped the water from the 
spring in the top of it; then laid a 
three-fourths inch pipe from the bot- 





= ri, 
tom of the boiler below the frost 1; 
to the basement of the house pO 
we connected the pipe to a water a 
to which the pipe leading from the ift, 
tern is attached. Now the pressure 
from the spring water causes the = 
to draw the water from the cist = 
and pump it into a tank, from ohne 
it is forced by air pressure (on - 
count of air being in the tank) up Prot 
the kitchen range boiler, from hom 
to the sink and bathroom upstairs 
well as in kitchen below. At the kiteh, 
en sink there is a faucet where water 
directly from the spring can be drawn. 
The fixtures in the bathroom are 
flushed from the same source. Now 
as we have over twenty pounds of 
what is called city pressure, we have 
lately put in a motor washer, which 
does the washing without labor and 
expense. 

As the spring runs continuously, a 
pipe was put in near the top of the 
tank at the spring, to take care of the 
overflow, a part of which is piped to 
the milk house and from there to a 
roadside watering tank; the other 
runs into a tank in the barnyard. 

Of course there are but a few who 
have springs located so as to make 
use of them in this way, but there are 
a great many farmers in the state 
whose houses are below or near a hill 
or elevation, who can take advantage 
of the lay of the ground, and instal! 
similar systems. There are two farms 
near here where pipes were laid from 
the windmill uphill to a large cistern, 
into which the water is pumped and 
returned through the same pipe line, 
to which pipes are connected leading 
to the houses, and such fixtures put in 
as I have described, and doing the 
same work. The cost of installing 
such a system is not prohibitive where 
it is practical to do so, and I believe 
a system of this kind is far ahead of 
a power or gravity system, as there 
is no freezing to contend with if the 
pipes are laid at a proper depth below 
frost. 

MARTIN FELS. 

Fayette County, Iowa. 
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CONCRETE CHICKEN HOUSE 


ATLAS 
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PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


“THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER MAKES ARE MEASURED” 


When your Uncle Sam wants to make a good job 


of concrete work, he buys Atlas. 


The brand that 


was good enough for the Panama Canal—the great- 
est concrete job in the world—is good enough for 


you. 
as good as Atlas. 


Cement cannot be too good. There is none 
Farm buildings everywhere, 


permanent, durable, lasting, made by farmers, 
with this powerful cement, are witness that the 
wise farmer buys the best—Atlas—the cheapest in 


the end. 


The lasting way to improve your farm 


is to build with Atlas-made concrete. 


Our free book 
“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” 


tells you how to build everything that you need. 
land Cement is the best cement to use. 


It tells why Atlas Port- 
The success of concrete construction 


depends largely upon the quality of cement used. Atlas has the quality 


which makes concrete work successful. 


Write for this free book today. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THe ATLAS portiano CEMENT company, dept. 15. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 
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GASOLINE -- KEROSENE 


TRACTOR 


20 30 & 40 KH. P. 








Correct in des gn—simplified in con- 
struction—equipped with four cylinder 
motors and high drivers, insuring great- 
est power with least weight. Will burn 
gasoline, kerosene or distillate. ; 

The FLOUR CITY set the pace in the 
Winnipeg Contests and has maintained 
it from year to year. Send for catalog. 


KINNARD-HAINES CoO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Hackney Auto Plow 


The Greatest Labor Savin 
Machine Made for the Farmer 


The only “One Man Machine” on the 
market that will do the plowing, harvest- 
ing, haying, hauling and also the work of 
a stationary engine, where a power 
machine is needed. 

Write today for illustrated catalog. 


HACKNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
573 Prior Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 







































The Waterloo Boy 
is built of the best 
material through- 
out. It is so simple 
a 10-year-old boy 
can run it. Starts 
easy in any weath- 
er; always depend- 
able. Willdevelop 
More power for 
its rating, at less ‘ 
cost, than any other 
engine, 


Has reliable fly- 
ball governor and 
fuel saving regula- 
tion; patent mixer 
does away with 
pump; patent ignit- 
er thatnever misses; 
lever to change 
speed while run- 
ning. All parts inter- 
changeable. 

Write for Catalog. 


WATERLOO GASOLIN 
ENGINE COMPANY. 


Runs with . 3rd Ave. 
either Waterloo, 
£aSoline or lowa. 
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let LITTLE GIANT 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR 
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With seo opi d 
ri Ly y to get—they work for an 


mey—Any good boy can un- 
4nd crib 60 — bu. in less 
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Kk Tt 
@ YOU enough on a new crib Or granary 
to pay fora Little Giant. Address— 
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Portable Elevator Mf, Co,,138 MeClun St., Bloomington, I. 
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SCALES the best Pitless farm scale. 
e je Co. of Il. 

1325 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








BRITISH GRAIN IMPROVEMENT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The school of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, will, it appears, 
be one of the first agricultural insti- 
tutions to benefit from the .develop- 
ment grant that has been assigned to 
the board of agriculture for the pro- 
motion of research. As a result, its 
work, past, present and future, has 
become a subject of interest. 

The improvement of English wheat 
by cross breeding is perhaps the chief 
problem at which the agricultural 
school of Cambridge has been work- 
ing for the last decade. Two of the 
Cambridge hybrid wheats are an ac- 
knowledged commercial success; but 
much remains still to be accomplished. 
The methods of procedure are as fol- 
lows: Hundreds of different varieties 
of wheat, collected from every quarter 
of the world, have been grown on little 
experimental plots at the university 
farm, under close observation; some 
were found to resist the deadly “rust,” 
others met the millers’ demands, but 
were liable to succumb to rust; others 
again possessed sturdy straw which 
would stand all weathers, or a vigor- 
ous habit which promised a large yield 
of grain. 

In this way a number of parent 
wheats were obtained, each endowed 
with one or more desirable proper- 
ties. These were crossed together, and 
the progeny sorted on Mendelian lines. 
Two new hybrids have already been 
distributed, and now cover many hun- 
dreds of acres. The one already men- 
tioned combines the high yield of the 
more vigorous English soft wheat with 
the excellent milling and baking quali- 
ties of the Manitoba Hard; the other 
gives phenomenal yields, because of 
its resistance to yellow rust, which 
has been estimated to diminish the 
world’s wheat supply to something 
like thirty per cent. It is for the con- 
tinuation of such work and to promote 
its extension to other crops that Cam- 
bridge will receive its subsidy from 
the board of agriculture fund. 

The second great problem which is 
under investigation in Cambridge is 
the problem of animal nutrition. It 
needs no special acumen to realize 
that an animal fattens well on ong 
class of food and badly on another, 
but beyond the statement of a few iso- 
lated facts learned empirically, little 
is known about the process of nutri- 
tion or the value of different classes 
of fodders and the constituents in 
them on which it depends. The in- 
terest of the problem is bound up in 
the mystery of the class of foodstuffs 
known to physiologists as protein. A 
protein is a compound containing 
about fifty-two per cent of carbon, 
seven per cent of hydrogen, sixteen 
per cent of nitrogen, twenty-four per 
cent of oxygen, and one per cent of 
sulphur. But in the individual pro- 
teins, though the composition remains 
constant, the elements are combined 
according to different groupings. Till 
quite recently, the physiologists have 
taught that an animal or a man re- 
quired so much protein per day to live 
a healthy life. But further experience 
has shown that the process is fai 
more complex than was supposed, The 
proteins are now recognized as a large 
class of bodies built up in very differ- 
ent ways, and the significance of this 
knowledge spells a matter of profit or 
loss to the farmer. It may be that a 
certain feeding stuff will have as its 
protein a body that does not contain 
in its composition the particular con- 
stituent that a particular animal re- 
quires, and that the addition of this 
to what has seemed a fodder of less 
value will make it exactly what the 
animal requires. Work is now active- 
ly in progress on these lines at Cam- 
bridge. It has been shown that the 
addition to maize of a substance known 
as tryptophane, a constituent of ani- 
mal proteins, enables animals to uti- 
lize to better effect the protein of 
maize, and thereby enormously in- 
creases the value of maize as a food. 
The work that such an investigation 
will require is many-sided and various, 
and will require much time and many 
hands. It is expected that a subsidy 
from the development fund will be de- 
voted to its furtherance. A _ special 
building, with a laboratory attached, 
has already been erected in the labor 
atory field, where chemists can deter- 
mine exactly what portions of a par- 
ticular fodder an animal makes use of, 





and what portions it rejects—in other 
words, its digestibility. The advice of 
the college experts is nowadays read- 
ily sought and accepted by the farmer 
on such subjects as manures, seeds, 
and sprays, but on the feeding of ani- 
mals the farmer is much more chary 
of taking advice. The reason is not 
far to seek. The expert has, so to 
speak, home-grown information on 
soils, manures and seeds, but all his 
data as to digestibility of foods are 
German or American, and of doubtful 
bearing on English fodders. The Cam- 
bridge school proposes to take vhese 
matters in hand. 

The Cambridge school has also at- 
tempted to grapple with the difficult 
subject of inheritance in animals. 
Sheep and cattle breeding experiments 
are in progress, but the poultry work 
is more advanced, especially that on 
the production of a non-broody strain 
laying brown eggs. White eggs are 
much less marketable than brown, but 
unfortunately the varieties that lay 
brown eggs are broody, and those that 
are willing to lay without sitting give 
white eggs. The problem is in this 
case to produce a hen that will lay a 
brown egg and yet have no wish to 
waste her time in hatching out her 
eggs. The Black Minorca, which lays 
white eggs, and does not brood, has 
been crossed with the White Orping- 
ton, which lays brown eggs and broods 
—and in the first cross the pullets 
laid cream-colored eggs and went 
broody. But, as would be expected in 
the second generation, some of the 
pullets laid brown eggs and showed no 
tendency to sit. The first part of the 
problem has been solved. The second 
is to find among the second genera- 
tion a cockerel that will transmit to 
his offspring the qualities of not wish- 
ing to sit, and of laying brown eggs;, 
the selection of the required bird can 
only be made b, mating a large num- 
ber of cockere's each with several fine 
Minorca hens, and rearing from each 
mating a number of pullets. The cock- 
erel whose progeny lay brown eggs 
and refuse to sit evidently possesses 





the desired characteristics. Summer 


will show which he is. 


It is obviously difficult to summar- 
ize the results of the varied activities 
of such an institution as the Cam- 
bridge school of agriculture. Perhaps 
its most outstanding achievement is 
the production of the two new wheats 
—Burgoyne’s Fife and Little Joss— 
both of which now cover hundreds of 
acres. Some idea of their practical 
value may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing figures: From the reports al- 
ready received from forty farmers whd 
have grown Little Joss on the com- 
mercial scale, it appears that the av- 
erage yield last summer was forty-four 
bushels per acre. In twenty-four cases 
it was grown alongside one of the 
standard English varieties, which it 
exceeded in yield in fifteen cases. In 
the remaining nine cases it gave an 
equal or smaller yield. On the average 
of the whole twenty-four cases, it 
yielded five bushels per acre more 
than the standard variety, which at 
present prices represents an increased 
return of at least $5 per acre, an 
amount which would make wheat- 
growing distinctly profitable. Similar 
returns, which have been collected by 
the Millers’ Association for Burgoyne’s 
Fife, show that its yield is distinctly 
above the average yield, and its mar- 
ket price from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
quarter above the value of English 
wheat. Taking the average yield as 
four quarters per acre, this means an 
increased return to the farmer of from 
$2 to $5 per acre. Besides these new 
hybrid wheats, pure strains of standard 
varieties of oats and barley have been 
distributed from Cambridge, and are 
now grown over large areas in the 
eastern counties. 

It is commonly stated that English 
farmers as a class are slow to accept 
new ideas and discoveries bearing on 
their business, but this is not the ex- 
perience of the Cambridge staff. The 
Cambridge cereals, at any rate, are 
eagerly sought after. The difficulty 
has been to grow enough of them to 
satisfy the demand. Ti. 
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e ‘POWERFUL SMALLEY”? Ensilage Cutters are coining 
cash for eight-tenths of the ensilage cutter owners in America. 
For 8 out of 10 cuttersat work on the Nation’s farms are ‘‘POWER- 
Many of these are the old-fashioned slat- 
apron type of cutter, manufactured by us for 53 years. These 
are all giving excellent service for this type of machine. 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go 


The last two years we have made nothing but the NEW — of machine— 
the kind that feeds itself by means of revolving chain grip-hoo 


The Only Force-Feed Cutter 


Since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for the new 
labor-saving invention, which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, 
our business has practically doubled. This proves the new invention’s popu- 
larity. No other cutter has the force-feed chain grip-hooks. 





,"POWERFUL SMALLEY” 


Force-Feed Ensilage C utter 















Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners 

This force-feed machine, because it 
does faster work and cuts the silage 
so perfectly, saves its owners piles of 
good, hard dollars.’ The silo is now 
filled in almost half the time taken by 
the slower slat-apron machine. 


Other Special Features 
Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed 
Blower shoots silage to the 
top of highest silo. Spacious 
10-inch blower pipe. 

Perfect Cutting Arrange- 
ment of Knives produces si- 
lage that is eaten to the last 
scrap. No waste. 
Twenty-five per cent 
vier and strong- 
er. Specially 















ss ‘‘Enormous Appetite’’ 
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strengthened where most needed. 10 


per cent steel in all parts. Lifetime 
of service. 

Hard-oil cups give perfect and au- 
tomatic lubrication where most need- 


ed, Prolongs life of machine. 
Free Book on Silage 


and catalog combined. Tells amaz- 
ing story of silage profits. Tells valu- 
able secrets—all about thegreat time 
and labor saving “POWERFUL 
SMALLEY.” One book free to one 
address. Write today to be sure you 
get one of these valuable books. Tes 


SMALLEY MFG. COMPANY 


6 Willow Street, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Ensilage, Alfalfa and 
Hand Feed Outters,Combination Ensilage 
and Snappin Machines, Drag and Circu- 
lar Saw Machines. Champion Plows, Cob 
Grinders and Feed Mills. 
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The very best jar from 
the cap—down! 


It 1s no trouble to “jar” things these 
days. Even many vegetables that 
you never thought of “canning” —it 
is easy in these all-glass jars. 


No spoiled vegetables or fruit— 
no sweltering over hot stoves for 
nothing! Just put up most fruit 
and “garden stuff” wh. ’e and get 
best results from the 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


This jar is safe. The glass cap fastens 
with a wire spring—it closes with a 
touch and opens with a “#//t—no wrist- 
turning, no neck-twisting, no shattering 
or splattering ! 

Then — the heavy, green-tinted glass 
keeps out the light. Your fruit opens 
fresh and plump instead of faded and 
wilted, Try the E-Z Seal way. 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer—he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar—FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book\ 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer. Get the 
Book from us. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar AH 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before Sept. ist, 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out, 

HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

This is to certify, That I have this day recetved one 
““Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar Free of all co-t and without 
any obligation on my part. This is the first coupon 
presented by any member of my family. 









Name 





Address 
TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. A!lcoupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. Ist, 1912, 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. Thisis to certify, that I 
gave away one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears above. 





Dealer’s Name. 


Address_ 


Lightning Rods 
eit 0.4c per foot 


Direct to You. 
No Middlemen. 
Heavy Cooper Cable 98% Pure 


If goods when received are not sati-factory, return 
them at our expense, when we will refund every doi- 
lar you paid us. 

Let us know your requirements. We will advise 
just what it will cost you. 


INTERNATIONAL LIGHTNING POD CQ.. 


DAISY FLY KILL 






















Dent. W. South Bend, Indiana 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills ell 
flies, Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
G.aranteed effective. 
Sold by Dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for §1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. ¥. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mre. Henry 
Wallace. Letiers on subjecta of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer wiil not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





COOKING FOR TWO. 

When we were speculating on the 
amounts to cook for our first dinner 
for threshers, one who knew advised: 
“Cook twice as much as you think you 
need, and add half as much more.” 

When the bride from a large family 
begins cooking for two she can profit- 
able reverse that advice, for the bride’s 
ardor in cooking is diminished, and 
her husband’s economical soul filled 
with forebodings, if day after day the 
garbage pail receives good food which 
Was meant to delight the palate of 
man. The average recipe supplies 
about six light eaters; half the quan- 
tities given will usually be abundance 
for a hearty farmer. Keep a notebook 
in which to keep memofanda of the 
changes in recipes, or make notes on 
the margins of the cook book. Write 
down in full the corrections in menus, 
and note the number of rolls, cakes, 
etc., the altered recipe makes. 

Get a meat grinder, or food chopper, 
and disguise the cold meats as cro- 
quettes, shepherd’s pie, etc. Do not 
depend too much on canned goods— 
tinned goods, we should say—as the 
home canned goods are almost equal 
to fresh. 

In canning fruit, use the pint jars. 
We are apt to figure that since the 
quart and half-gallon jars are compar- 
atively cheaper than the pints, that 
we should use them; but in the end 
this is not economy. With a variety of 
fruit in small jars, all is eaten; with 
one kind served repeatedly, the appe- 
tite refuses to be tempted, and much 
is thrown out or spoils. Use the large 
jars for canning fruit juices to be 
made into jellies in the winter. Make 
a variety of breads; brown bread, 
white bread and rolls can be made 
from the same sponge. Guard the food 
supply as carefully as you guard the 
pocketbook; food thrown out is money 
wasted. We can’t afford to feed pigs 
and chickens from our own table. 





A DISLIKE SOCIAL. 


“What do you dislike most? Bring 
it or teil us of it at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank, Tuesday evening, 
eight o'clock.” This was the invita- 
tion sent out for a neighborhood so- 
cial. The guests responded fittingly 
with cheap perfumery, hair oil, scent- 
ed toilet soap, “dime novels,” tobacco, 
etc. A married man brought his wife 
and daughters wearing dresses but- 
toned down the back, and told how, on 
Sunday mornings, the family lined up 
for the buttoning process, his clumsy 
fingers buttoning his wife’s waist, his 
wife buttoning the oldest girl, etc. 
There was no lack of fun, and some in- 
struction as well. Young people of 
that neighborhood gave up, temporar- 
ily at least, the things which they 
knew were objectionable to their 
neighbors. The efforts of a dignified 
minister to show his dislike for gum 
chewing by exaggerated movements cf 
the jaws were pronounced the best 
feature of the social. 

~ * * * 2 a 

We wish someone had taken this 
opportunity to describe the type of 
speaker before a farmers’ audience 
that is objectionable to many farmers. 
Personally, we object to the speaker 
who tries to ‘jolly the farmer” by tell- 
ing stale jokes, endeavoring to get 2 
laugh instead of imparting informa- 
tion. Such a man is apt to tell a 
“mother-in-law” joke, probably not 
funny, possibly cruel, and nearly sure 
to offend someone in the audience. We 
wish every farm audience would send 
such speakers to Coventry by refus- 
ing to laugh at or applaud such a dis- 
course. A story which illustrates a 
point, and is timely, is acceptable at 
any time; but such stories should not 
be of a character to wound the pride 
or the feelings of anyone in the audi- 
ence. Then there is the speaker who 
is always pitying the farmer’s wife. 
A well meaning woman in an Iowa 
town thought it her duty to uplift the 
farmers’ wives in her neighborhood. 
So she arranged to give a talk, and 
the invitations were to the effect that, 
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skin, relax your tissue and keep away the 

that otherwise form. 
abundant lather will make a transformation in 
your skin’s feeling and looks. 


cE Finery Can’t Beautify But 
& 4 JAP ROSE SOAP 
¥ A CAN 


A beautiful, soft, healthy skin 
far more than pa acon JAP Rows 
SOAP gives your skin a beauty that it 
cannot have while you use ordin 
soap and hard water that causes irrita. 
tions and lines. 


Take a “‘bubble bath’’ tonight. 
skin purifying JAP ROSE SOAP on your 


Keep 
Wash- 
your 
e ines 
The instantaneous and 


Let the pure vegetable oil soften 


Large Transpar. 
ent Cake for 10¢ 


e e ] Off . Se 
Special T er: root phelaghn os 4 
name for Free Trial Cake of JAP ROSE SOAP, 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
219 Michigan St., Chicago 





“Knowing how little chance for recrea- 
tion and change of thought came to 
the farmer’s wife,” Mrs. Blank had 
consented to address farmers’ wives 
at such a time and place. 

Mrs. Blank was greatly disappointed 
—only a few special friends accepted 
the invitation. She says now: “It 
isn’t worth while trying to elevate the 
farmers’ wives; they don’t want to be 
elevated.” We farmers’ wives know 
well enough what we lack in the farm 
home, and the conditions that need to 
be changed; but we prefer to discuss 
these conditions among ourselves, and 
elevate ourselves through our own 
club work and codperative effort. The 
speaker who desires to elevate the 
farmers should stay in the country 
among farm folk long enough to be in- 
troduced to the beautiful farm homes 
and the culturéd farm people in every 
neighborhood; long enough to get ac- 
quainted with the farmer as he is, and 
not as he has been and is being car- 
toored. The better acquainted reform- 
ers get with the farmer and his fam- 
ily, the more respect they have for 
him. 

Some of the eastern colleges send 
out phonograph record lectures; and 
these are put in the phonograph and 
given before audiences of farmers. It 
is said that the farmer hearers will 
ask that statements be repeated, and 
pick them to pieces, arguing with one 
another over disputed points, and thus 
awakening great interest in the sub- 
ject. Yet if this same address is de 
livered by word of mouth, the same 
audience will sit quiet and unrespon- 
sive, making no comments, leaving the 
lecture hall without getting the best 
part of the institute, the exchange of 
viewpoints. 

It is well to let reformers and lec- 
turers know what the farmer does not 
like. 





CANNING TIME. 

Rhubarb Jam: To every pound of rhu- 
barb allow one pound of sugar, the rind 
of half a lemon. Wipe the rhubarb dry 
and slice; add the lemon rind weil minced 
and sugar. Put on back of stove till 
moist: boil three-quarters of an hour. [If 
rhubarb and fig jam is wanted, omit the 
lemon and take one pound of figs to eight 
of rhubarb 

Red Raspberry Jam: Three-fourths of 
a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, 
one pint of currant juice to four of fruit; 
boil the currant juice and raspberries 
together, mash and stir well; add sugar, 
and cook twenty minutes longer. Cur- 
rant juice usually needs to be canned in 
the season for this jam, as many varie- 
ties of the red raspberries are later than 
the currants. 

Preserved Strawberries: Make a syrup 
of one pound of sugar to half a cup of 
water for each pound of strawberries. 
Drop in the berries, and cook until trans- 
parent, skim out carefully, boil syrup 
down until very rich, drop in the fruit, 
let it get hot through, pour into glass jars 
and seal. 

Currant Jelly: Mash ripe currants, let 
seald thoroughly in a porcelain, enamel 
or aluminum kettle, and strain through 
a jelly bag. Measure out a pint of sugar 
for each pint of juice, and heat in the 
oven in a bright tin pan. Boil the juice 
fifteen minutes, skimming well; then stir 
in the sugar as you would for corn meal 
mush. After the sugar is added, cook un- 
til it boils, when it will be done. 

Spiced Cherries: Stone ripe, late cher- 
ries, and cover with cider vinegar. Let 
stand over night. In the morning, drain 
and press out juice thoroughly. Add 
pound for pound of sugar and cherries. 
Put in earthen jars or can. Should be 
stirred till sugar is dissolved. Do not 
cook. 
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KEEPING SAUSAGE. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

An Iowa sister asks for information re- 
garding the keeping of fresh pork sau- 
sage in tin. I have kept it with great 
success in tin quart fruit cans, sealed 
with sealing wax. I take the sausage a 
day or two after it is made, make it into 
cakes of medium _ size, and fry it ready 
for table use. Place the cakes in the 
cans as tightly as possible, and cover 
with melted lard. One can will hold just 
enough for one meal for the ordinary 
family, and the lard may be used for 
seasoning vegetables and frying potatoes, 
If properly sealed with wax, sausage will 
keep indefinitely in this manner. I have 
never tried keeping it in molasses buck- 
ets, but I do not see why the buckets 
would not keep it as well if a little seal- 
ing wax is poured around the edge where 
the lid fits on the bucket. 

MRS. D. M. ALDEN. 

Kansas. 





To Hearts and Homes: 

I would say to “Iowa Sister” that I 
have fried down fresh pork sausage and 
ribs, beefsteak and tenderloin, and packed 
them in tin pails that had had maple su- 
gar in them, -and we found them fine. I 
have done this for many years. There is 
no danger if the tin is on good. I would 
not like to use a rusty pail. I like the 
pails better than crocks, as they are a 
better shape to pack in, and they have 
tight covers, and the meat keeps better 


with less trouble. 
MRS. C. M. CLARK, 
Iowa. 





RECIPE WANTED. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

In all the farm paper recipes, I rarely 
find one giving appetizing ways of cook- 
ing pork. Must pork always be fixed in 
just a few ways? Last year I sent for the 
book on preparing meats, gotten out by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and it almost ignores pork. We live 
twenty-five miles,from town, and conse- 
quently must depend upon cured meats; 
yet, search as I will, I find very few reci- 
pes for preparing cured pork and orned 
beef. Any tried recipes will be gratefully 
accepted, as I am new in experience i8 
cooking for farm men, and I don’t want 
to practically fry or roast or boi! all my 
meat in the same old way. p 

A DAKOTAN. 











Here is a Crown 
For Your Home 


This beautiful piano, with its simple and 
straight line effect, will grace any home, par- 
ticularly if it is furnished in accordance with 
the ideas of simplicity that now prevail. 

This instrument is fitly called ‘‘A Little Gem.” 
Itis a most desirable home piano. It is small 
in dimensions, but big in volume of tone and 
in piano satisfaction. 

Many other styles of upright pianos, and the 
George P. Bent Grand. With every Crown Piano 
quality goes in before the name goes on. 


The Crown Piano 


is unexcelled in tone, action, style, finish or durability. 
We have been building pianos for nearly forty years 
and we put into the Crown all that experience 
taught us, together with the best materials money will 
buy. It takes over six months to make a Crown 
while many pianos are made in a month or two. 
Consider whether you wish a | sang for appearance or 
for appearance and service ; for a year or two or tor 
a lifetime. 
We will sell on time, take your old organ or piano in €x- 
¢ e and guarantec 
you same satisfaction 
asif you bought at our 
factory personally. 
Write to-day for beau: 
tiful piano book, free 


GEO. P. BENT 
COMPANY 
Manafacturers 
214 
So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Til 
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REVIEW. tude to the teachings current in His 
day shows how revolutionary is its 
tha & ; ol Les- : ; 
(Notes on th — Scho character. For the rabbis had taught: 


son for June 

The lessons of the last quarter, = 
the exception of the ome, on the Risen 
Lord, appropriate to Easter, all center 
around the period when Jesus was se- 
jecting His disciples as helpers in car- 
rring oD His work. Therefore, there 
is very little history contained in these 
jessons. The lessons themselves relate 
to the teachings of Jesus on fundamen- 
tals peculiarly appropriate to the time 
when He was preparing His disciples 
for their work and grounding them in 
the first principles of the kingdom 
which He came to establish. 

The second lesson, for example, gets 
down to the bottom of the Sabbath 
question. The Jews were the greatest 
Sabbath-keepers that the world has 
ever seen; but their Sabbath-keeping 
related purely to external forms, and 
failed to reach the real spirit of the 
fourth commandment. He points out 
to them that the letter must give way 
to the spirit; that while the fourth 
commandment, in its letter, requires 
rest on one day in seven, yet this rest 
is after all preliminary to worship, 
and worship in itself fitted men for 
the real work of the Sabbath, which is 
esentially doing good to our felow- 
men. He goes on to show that the 
Sabbath was made for man, that is, 
for the development of his spiritual and 
intellectual life, and that man was not 
made for the Sabbath. He adds this 
further fundamental teaching: that 
the Son of man is lord over all, even 
of the Sabbath, and that their teach- 
ings on the subject of the Sabbath 
must give way to His higher teaching. 
He gives an illustration of this by 
working a miracle on the Sabbath day, 
not only to do good, but to show how 
utterly He ignored their purely formal 
or outward keeping of the letter of 
the commandment. 

In the next lesson we have an ac: 
count of the final selection of the 
twelve. This follows His various mis- 
sionary journeys throughout Galilee, 
the result of which was to draw to 
Him immense crowds; so that He was 
obliged to withdraw from the town to 
the seashore, where He could teach 
from a boat with greater freedom and 
effectiveness. Heretofore, the disci- 
ples had been, first, friends and, sec- 
ond, companions. Now they were to 
be used as assistants, to go out in 
pairs, and are given power to heal 
the sick and drive out demons, as well 
as to preach; in short, to do what 
Christ Himself had been doing. We 
have various catalogues of the disci- 
ples, but the first one mentioned is 
always Simon. We have sometimes 
wondered why impulsive, quick 
tempered Peter was placed first; but 
Jesus knew His man and his faults as 
Well as his tremendous capacity for 
Service. Next to him come the ener- 
getic brothers, James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee. and whose mother 
Was Salome, a near relative of Jesus. 

As indicating the secret of the pow- 
er and influence, not merely of these 
disciples, but of all disciples, and also 
that the gospel is to be preservative, 
the committee has appended as the 
close of the lesson the passage from 
the Sermon on the Mount, with refer- 

ence to their being the salt of the 
earth; and that the Christian life is 
to be progressive is indicated by the 
figure of light. To conserve character 
= the individual, and also to extend 
the knowledge of the kingdom—these 
are the two missions of the disciples 
both then and now. 

ee fourth lesson, entitled, “The 
aa - es,” Jesus gives the essen- 
a _ His message to the human 
he e outlines the character of the 

“epee that He came to establish. 
ies oe lings at that time were doubt- 
rh ca as revolutionary in the 
as a. and yet these beatitudes 
tion of p igen new, but a condensa- 
befo ne teachings of the prophets 

te Him. Heaven is for the hum- 
€ The contrast of this first beati- 
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Blessed are the poor. Evermore be 
humble and contrite in spirit; for man 
is but food for worms. Jesus said: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” In 
this His optimism is set as a foil 
against the pessimism of His day. 


He goes on to say that this king- 
dom promises great things for those 
who are in trouble, for those who 
thought but little of themselves, for 
those who really desired better things, 
for those who in their dealings with 
men revealed the quality of mercy, for 
those who kept themselves pure not 
merely in outward conduct, but in 
heart, for those who strove to keep 
peace among men, not merely for 
those who had the courage to endure 
the persecutions to which good people 
are subjected for right-doing. He as- 
sured them that not only in the king- 
dom im this present world phase, but 
in its final phase, they .would have 
reason to rejoice, as they were the 
successors of the ancient prophets. 

In the fifth lesson, which is taken 
from the gospel of Luke, and gives the 
teaching of Jesus to the mixed audi- 
ence at the foot of the mountain, He 
repeats with modifications the teach- 
ings of the morning to His disciples 
on the mountain. While the two ad- 
dresses are in their general teaching 
the same, the application is varied for 
the different audiences. To this lat- 
ter audience He puts in the woes, of 
which the committee has selected four 
--on the rich, the full, those that 
laugh, and those that had a good rep- 
utation, as did the false teachers. 

The committee uses as an illustra- 
tion what is usually known as “the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus,” 
spoken on a later occasion and in a 
somewhat different connection. I do 
not need to give the story in detail, 
for it is familiar to all Bible readers. 
The picture is that of a type of rich 
man common in our own day, who use 
their entire wealth for the purpose of 
self-gratification. There is nothing 
positively bad said about him, but this 
that he was rich and that the world 
does not consider at all bad. In con- 
trast with him there is a certain beg- 
gar of whom nothing good is said un- 
less it be in the name Lazarus, which 
means help from God. Then the Sav- 
iour avails Himself of the Jewish con- 
ception of the future state without dé 
rectly saying whether they are correct 
or not in detail, in order to show the 
difference between these two men in 
the future life. The Jewish concep- 
tion of the future state as given by 
Josphus is practically the same as that 
assumed by Jesus in this parable. 

There are three inferences that are 
to be drawn from this parable: first, 
that the selfish life is a sinful life; 
that the life which a man leads here 
determines the character of life he 
shall life hereafter; that the person- 
ality as shown by the word “remem- 
ber” is the same in this life and the 
next; and that as Moses and the 
prophets should have been sufficient 
in His day, much more so will the 
light of the gospel be sufficient for the 
men in our day. In other words, the 
teachings of Jesus negatives the idea 
entertained by so many, that there 
will be another chance given to men 
in the future. . 

The sixth lesson declares the su- 
preme law of the kingdom to be that 
of love. The people in Christ’s day 
had been taught to hate all but their 
kinfolk and friends and their own 
race. They were to hate the Gentiles, 
that is, all who were not Jews. They 
were to hate those who hated them. 
Their neighbor was simply the man 
who was good to them; the rest were 
enemies. Against this, Jesus says: 
Love your enemies; do them good; 
give prayers instead of cursing; don’t 
get into a quarrel, rather suffer; make 
your own love for yourself the meas- 
ure of your love for your fellowman. 
Otherwise, you are no better than the 
Gentiles, publicans and sinners. Be 
charitable in your judgment. Remem- 


ber that you owe but one debt, and 
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that is the debt of love to your feliow- 
man. All this, we are told in the pas- 
sage taken from Paul, sums up the 
entire second code of the decalogue. 

Then in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Lesson 7) He goes on to correct the 
false impression that He was introduc- 
ing some new doctrine. He tells them 
that unless their righteousness ex- 
ceeds the righteousness of those 
deemed righteous by them—the 
scribes and Pharisees—they will not 
be fit subjects for the kingdom. He 
goes on to show how these Jewisk 
teachers had taken the precepts of 
the moral law and interpreted them as 
civil statues; for example, the com- 
mandments: “Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

The Pharisees taught (Lesson 8) 
that unless a man swears by the name 
of Jehovah directly, the oath was not 
binding upon him. Jesus goes on to 
show that an oath by the thing made 
is just as binding as one by the maker. 
This teaching is illustrated by a quo- 
tation from James 3 on bridling the 
tongue. 

On the subject of almsgiving, in the 
eighth lesson, He unveils the hypoc- 
risy of the current teachers of the 
time. Benevolence, fasting and pray- 
er are all included under the word, 
“righteousness.” He then takes up 
the essentials of prayer, and gives as 
an example to be followed, not always 
in the letter but always in the spirit, 
what we know as “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

In the tenth lesson He points out 
that if we are to give just judgment 
to our neighbor, we must first judge 
ourselves. Then having got rid of 
our own big faults, we can help our 
neighbor to get rid of his small faults. 
He then points out that in order to 
avail anything, His teachings must be 
put’ in practice. 

In-the eleventh lesson we have the 
interesting story of John the Baptist’s 
discouragement while in prison; and 
His message to Jesus and two of His 
disciples to find out whether He was 
really the Messiah, or if they were to 
look for another. Jesus answers this 
by simply telling them to go and tell 
John the things they had heard and 
seen, the underlying thought being: 
“John will know.” He then diseusses 
the character of John the Baptist, 
pointing him out as the forerunner, be- 
longing to a previous age and genera- 
tion—the end of the law and of the 
prophets, as He was the beginning. 

In the twelfth lesson we have the 
story of Christ’s tender regard for the 





fallen woman, who took the opportu 
nity open to.all of going and sitting in 
the house while the guests were at 
dinner. Jesus had received scant wel- 
come from His host, a Pharisee, and 
he felt when Christ permitted such 
liberties from this class of woman, 
that he must have made a mistake ir 
inviting Him. Jesus, by the story of 
the two debtors, in the most courteous 
way, at once rebukes the hypocrisy of 
His host and proclaims Himself as the 
one who has the power to forgive sins 
—and the only one. 
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THE MOWER AND BINDER. 
The best way is to keep the binder 
and mower always in first-class condi- 
tion. This can be done easily if the 
farmer will do it at the right time. 
The right time is just after harvest, or 
when the machine is last used. That 


is whtn the farmer best knows how 
the machine has been running, how 
badly worn it is, and what parts are 
weak. A binder or mower repaired at 
this time saves both time and labor on 
the part of the farmer, because the 
wearing parts are bright, and the old 
grease can be easily cut. 

It is a matter of fact that more farm 
machines rust out than wear out. This 
is just as true of the binder and mower 
as it is of the plow. This is why the 
mower and binder should be complete- 
ly overhauled sa soon as the harvest is 
over. If any repair parts are needed, 
they should be put on before the ma- 
chine is put in the shed for the win- 
ter. All-bearings should be cleaned 
with kerosene or gasoline to cut out 
all hard grease, eliminating any 
chance for ball bearings and other 
wearing parts to cut out when the ma- 
chine is first put in operation the fol- 
Jowing year. All bright wearing parts, 
such as the bill hook and other knotter 
parts, the efficiency of which rust af- 
fects, should be greased with tallow 
as soon as the cutting is done. Such 
care as this keeps the machine in per- 
fect condition. 

There is good reason for this in the 
simple fact that when put in operation 
the following year the machine does 
not undergo a severe strain that might 
break some of the sound parts if the 
machine were put in the shed without 
first taking the proper care of it. The 
sticking of a binder elevator roller 
could break a chain link, or even the 
bevel gear on the second shaft if con- 
ditions were right. 

If the binder were put in the shed 
with the canvass on, without cleaning 
the bearings or greasing the knotter 
parts, the first thing that will have to 
be done, when the binder is taken out 
of the shed, is put in motion to “loosen 
it up,” before it starts into the field. 
It takes from one-half to two days to 
get the knotter in shape, so that it 
works successfully. Very frequently 
farmers use files, sand paper, or some 
other implement on the bill hook. Any 
implement or device that scratches the 
metal should never be used, because it 
affects the work of the knotter, and 
almost always calls for the services 
of an expert before the damage that 
the farmer does can be remedied. Re- 
gardless of how the machine may have 
been stored in the fall, it is necessary 
to have-these parts in good working 
order before the machine will do sat- 
isfactory work. Under these condi- 
tions, the farmer will do best to cut 
all rusty parts with kerosene before 
putting the machine in operation. This 
can be done by pouring the kerosene 
over the rust, and letting it stand for 
some time, then wiping the rust off. 
It is plain°to see, however, that such 
a proceedure takes more time than 
caring for the machine in the fall, 
when all the parts are bright, and the 
grease can be easily removed. 

Care should also be taken to see 
that the reel slats are perfectly paral- 
lel with the cutter bar, and free from 
contact with the dividers. 

It is all important to have the reel 
bearings working without any unnec- 
essary play. The same is true of the 
packers. If the packers are loose, the 





farmer should babbit the bearings, or 
if he cannot do it, he should by all 
means have it done at his black- 


smith’'s. 

The canvas question is another one 
of importance. Leaving the canvas on 
the binder all winter. stretches it, and 
makes a good place for mice to build 
nests. When the spring comes the 
canvas is rotten, and soon stretches so 
that it cannot run tight, with the re- 
sult that if the farmer is obliged to 
cut very heavy grain, the canvas will 
not elevate it. For this reason it is 
best to take off the canvas, roll it up, 
tie it in a bundle, and either suspend 
it from a rafter. or put it in a place 
where there is absolute assurance no 
mice can reach it. 

The important part before putting 
the binder in operation is to see that 
every part is working free and easy. 
Remember also that rusty knives and 
guards will not cut grain if it is a lit- 
tle green. It is necessary first to get 
rid of this rust. The “loosening up” 
of the binder is the ordinary method. 


-ferent sizes, to make repairs of this 








This is hard on the machine, and would 
not be necessary if proper care were 
taken of the machine in the previous 
fall. 

One of the best methods to keep any 
farm machine in good order if it is not 
to be used for a few months, is to 
thoroughly clean all the oil holes with 
gasoline, then oil the bearings with a 
mixture of lard and kerosene, having 
the proportions so that the fluid will 
permeate all the parts and then hard- 
en. This forms a coating over the 
metal which keeps out the rust, leav- 
ing the machine in first-class condi- 
tion. Going over a machine carefully 
to see that all the bolts are tight also 
helps to keep the machine in working 
order for the next year, and many re- 
pairs that would be occasioned by 
bolts falling out can thus be elimi- 
nated. It is good policy to keep a 
small stock or supply of bolts of dif- 


kind. Take the mowing machine for 
instance. If the farmer would see that 
he had on hand a small supply of knife 
heads, rivets, sections, ledger plates, 
wearing plates, and guards, he would 
have little trouble during the harvest 
season. It is a common fact that if 
mower knives are not kept in proper 
condition, so that they have a close 
shear cut at all times, the draft of the 
machine is heavier and wear soon 
takes place in the shoe pins. The re- 
sult is that the cutter bar begins to 
sag, knife heads break, pitman jaws 
wear out, and the wearing plates fail 
to hold the knife in place. This soon 
begins to tell on the gears and shafts, 
so that unnecessary wear takes place. 
A dull knife has the same effect. 

The cutter bar is the business end 
of the mower. The guards should al- 
ways have a sharp point, and be kept 
in alignment so that the ledger plates 
are always even, the ledger plates in 
good condition and the knife sharp and 
free from nicks. The farmer will save 
trouble and worry by keeping his knife 


grinder in the field, so that he can 
sharpen the knife when it becomes 
dull. 


Binder knives,, mower knives, plow 
shares and any polished surface tool 
should never be painted when stored 





for the winter. Paint is hard to re- 
move. If one attempts to cut grass 
with a painted mower, knife, the expe- 
rience will satisfy him as to the fool- 
ishness of painting the knife. The 
knife will gum and become so tight 
that the machine will stall. One ex- 
perience in removing a gummed knife 
from the cutter bar will suffice. The 
same thing is true of plow shares; 
paint is hard to remove and it does 
not protect the share nearly as well as 
good axle grease or tallow, which can 
be easily rubbed off. There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding in regard to 
the use of paint to preserve machines. 
Paint will not stop rust if rust is start- 
ed before the paint is applied. Rust- 
ing will go on under the paint just the 
same as though there were no paint 
there. For this reason care should be 
taken to see that the surface is free 
from rust and perfectly dry if paint is 
to be applied. 

One of the best methods to take 
care of the steel plow is to grease the 
mold board, share and land side just 
as soon as the plowing is done. This 
is when the surface is the brightest. 
Leaving a highly polished surface ex- 
posed to the weather for one night 
only starts a rust. The advantage of 
grease over paint for plows, is that it 
is easier to remove and just as good 
a preservative. Paint must be scraped 
off with some sharp implement. This 
operation scratches the surface so 
that a great deal of time is consumed 
in making the plow scour. Sometimes 
it becomes necessary to build a fire 
under. the plow bottom before paint 
can be removed. Grease can be wiped 
off with a cloth, or not infrequently 
the farmer can hitch to the plow with- 
out touching the share, the dirt push- 
ing off the grease. Paint is a good 
preservative of wood, but not metal 
which has wearing or bearing sur- 
faces. In other words, polished metal 
surfaces should not be painted. 

Good judgment must be used in the 
care of the machines, as in every other 
phase of farm life. It frequently hap- 
pens that a part becomes so badly 
worn that it may not wear throughout 
the next season. The question is 
whether to buy a new part, or take a 
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chance on the old one 
answer to this question ; 
than the worn part. 
machiné is in conditi 
the season there jis 
the wisdom of buying a new 
putting it on before the r 
machine is affected by the a 
but if a machine is go badly 
a great deal of doubt js. 
as to whether the machi 
is better to purchase a 
for the simple reason 
ware to repair an ol 

ow to tell whether ; hi : 
last another season is ‘eee “es 
of experience than anything ia 
way the machine worked durin; he 
past season, and the amount fon 
that will be required the fol’ 
year are the principal factors but the 
whole question is one of good fe 
ment on the part of the farmer _ 

The most essential thing is to hous 
the machine and implements Te 
make any suggestions as to the site 
and kind of sheds would be inviting 
trouble, because no two farmers a 
the same kind number of tools, This 
much is necessary. The shed must be 
of sufficient size to house the ma 
chines and hold all tools. The floor 
should be dry and the sides and aa 
free from holes through which rain 
can fall. Using a shed for a chicken 
roost is very bad for binders and every 
other machine for that matter, Con- 
venience in storing and removing the 
implements is another important fac. 
tor to be taken into consideration when 
building a shed. But the greatest 
thing of all is to keep the metal parts 
from rusting and the wood parts from 
cracking and warping. 

C. H. BACON, 
I. H. C. Service Bureau. 


ALFALFA 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har 
vest and care forit. Full information for corn 
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Also asampleof ourextra choice high grade seed, 
tOWA SEED CO., Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 
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sainples and prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans, 
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GRINNELL COLLEGE—‘‘A College with Ideals.’’ 


College of the highest grade. 


w, the ministry, social service, busines 
i § The aim is in each 

of the professional man and the man of af 
HERRICK CHAPEL is a center of the College life. 
ce at four forty-five on Sunday afternoons. 
students themselyes. T 

Students and are a notable influence in the college life. 

uJ . . 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS—There are two gymnasiums adequately equipped, one for men, 
> for Spec ial attention under skilled direction is given to physical training. Ward Athletic Field has all modern 
facilities—a one-third mile cinder track, new steel and cement grandstand, dressing rooms, gridiron, baseball, tennis courts. 


recitals by eminent musicians; 
ed by noted soloists; athletic events; 
tribute to the richness of student life. 

PREPARATORY WORK-—Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, but for the present is 
making sp cial provision for students who are not fully prepared to enter the College. Sub-freshmen, or preparatory 
courses will be offered in German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and. if necessary, one or two other 
subjects. Careful personal attention and supervision will be given, as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Srperior instruction in all regular branches. 
Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of exce 
rhe first semester, year 1912-15, begins September 1?, 1912 
For catalogue and full information address, 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, 


FART OF CAMPUS FROM NORTH? 


Grinnell 
College 


J. H. T. MAIN, Ph. D., President 
H. W. SOMERS, A. M., Secretary 
MARY E. SIMMONS, A. M., Registrar 


‘Known and recognized everywhere as a Standard 
. j The largest College, using the word in its proper sense, west of Chicago. 

Offers various courses arranged according to the Group System of studies’, leading to the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. j 
THE GROUP SYSTEM requires, first, of all students subjects 

tion; it permits, second, the student to choose as majors 

chiefly interested; it gives, third, ample opportunity for free election. 
SPECIAL FEATURES are noteworthy. Studies may be grouped with reference to life work—medicine, 
political life and public affairs. This grouping is an integral part of the regular 
as6 to emphasize the spirit of liberal culture asa prime element in the education 
fairs. Ample laboratory equipment. Largest working college library in the west. 
There is a daily chapel service at nine o’clock and a 
There are many special services maintained by the Christian Asso- 
These services are all voluntary, but they attract regularly the large majority of the 
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COLLEGE PRIVILEGES—The life in Grinnell is unusually rich in incidental privileges—lectures and ad- 
; Organ recitals on the Terril Memorial Organ; the Grinnell Oratorio Society assist- 
literary societies; clubs and college organizations of various kinds; all of which con- 
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Excellent equipment. 
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EEN FOOD FOR CHICKENS. 


“ rmer’s wife” writes: 
7S te to plant for green 
5 ier chickens during the ee 

ths? How are mangel beets? 
Manger wurzel. or sugar beets, are 
of the most valuable roots for 
poole They can be eaten freely 
ithout fear of bad effects, and re 
r preparation before feeding. 


ire no 
ores are fed both raw and cooked 
Layee Chickens seem to like tur- 


‘ if put through a vegetable 
= go see’ be fed sweet or the 
il] be tainted. Cabbage is a 
ood, but not — rom 

ickens. We have had chickens 

We cabbage absolutely. Any kind 
of grass, vegetables or roots that the 
chickens will eat are good for them. 
Clover hay and alfalfa, either in bales 
or cooked in mash, are good for feed. 
For green pasture, rye, rape or Scotch 
Jale may be sown. Onions are useful 
as a tonic, but are too high priced to 
feed altogether, and if used freely are 
apt to umpart @ strong flavor to the 


cutter; 
eggs W 
good green f 


¢nickens like best what they are 
used to. The lowa hen prefers corn to 
any other grain; a breeder from a non- 
corn growing state said he could not 
persuade his hens to eat corn enough 
to make a meal until they grew to like 
it Some chickens are greedy for 
sprouted oats; others will not touch 
it, Give your chickens the green food 
itis convenient to raise for them, and 
in time they will grow fond of it. 





STRAWS SHOW. 


The first plumage of the chick may 
show faults which will disappear when 
the adult plumage matures. For in- 
stance, in White Wyandottes a cock- 
erel may show a buff in plumage the 
first few months, which will practi- 
cally disappear when the adult plum- 
age comes if the bird is exposed to the 
sunlight. Chicks bred from this bird 
will probably show a little more of it, 
but that, too, will disappear. Contin- 
ued breeding of such foreign color will 
nearly always produce a bird or two 
showing so much buff that it is impos- 
sible to retain it in the breeding yard. 
The same thing is true of colored legs. 
Chicks hatched with green legs may 
have legs at maturity which will pass 
with a slight cut. If used in the breed- 
ing pen, such legs may disqualify an 
otherwise fine specimen. The safest 
way is to mark these birds which start 
out in life wrong, and breed from them 
very cautiously. At present we are 
Watching a White Wyandotte male 
Which at four months was almost red 
Over the saddle, and is now snowy 
White. From him one chick is show- 
ing very buff plumage over the saddle, 
which otherwise is the finest bird of 
the lot. His sire now would delight 
the heart of a Wyandotte breeder; the 
chick itself would be considered a cull 
by a breeder who had purchased the 
eggs from which he hatched. The 
skillful breeder knows what his stock 
will produce; it is for this knowledge 
the buyer pays when he buys a bird 
Prepotent along breed lines. If you 
are dependent on new blood each year, 
buy from a breeder who culls out his 
stock rather than from a breeder who 
sells every chick hatched from good 
Stock without regard to faults which 
they may have inherited from distant 
ancestors. 





KEEPING TURKEYS IN CONFINE- 
MENT. 


A subscriber asks: 

, Can turkeys be raised in a brooder 
like chickens?” 

Turkeys can be raised in brooders if 
the conditions are right. The brooder 
— be kept scrupulously clean, and 

u€ poults yarded. A young turkey 
Will follow any living thing. Feed 
lightly, give abundance of green food, 
Pepper grass, dandelions, onion tops, 
and lettuce. Be sure the brooder is 


Tun frequently, 


( infested with mites, Change their 


} 


and make delicious eating in the early 


“w, , 
a —" you hatch poults in Au 


Pasne but not for spring breeders. 
ugust hatched poults often grow well 








spring. August gobblers kept over the 
following year for breeders are @s 2 
rule vigorous and virile. One reason 
the turkey crop is such a difficult crop 
to raise is because the largest birds 
are often sold at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, and only late hatches re- 
tained for breeding birds. 





TAMING THE CHICKENS. 


Many a good bird loses a state fair 
prize because it is not used to being 
eonfined and handled. Judges have 
not time to work with a chicken, quiet- 
ing it down in the show room; the 
breeder who expects to show in Sep- 
tember should begin now to handle his 
birds. Whenever you have leisure, 
feed the birds wherever they happen 
to be; and as you feed, pick up first 
one and then another. They will be 
come so tame that you can pick up any 
bird anywhere. Smooth its feathers, 
touch it under the throat, and gently 
put it down again. 

When chiekens are hopper fed, or 
have too good a range, they become 
very independent of their owner; bet- 
ter make a point of feeding once a day 
for several weeks before fair time if 
time permits. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Mrs. W. B. M. writes: 


“What is the standard coloring, 
weight, etc., of the Single Comb Rhode 
Island Red chickens?- Also of the 
Bourbon Red turkey? Are the Bour- 
bon Red and the Buff the same? Ii 
not, what is the difference?” 

The standard weight of Rhode Island 
Red chickens is, cock, eight and one- 
half pounds; cockerel, seven and one- 
half; hen, six and one-half; pullet, 
five. Color—Beak: reddish horn, eyes 
red; comb, face and wattles, bright 
red; neck, rich, brilliant red; slight 
ticking at end of hen’s feathers on 
lower hackle; under color, red; wing 
bows, red; primaries, upper web red, 
lower web black, with narrow edging 
of red, only sufficient to prevenr the 
black from showing on surface when 
wings are in natural position; primary 
coverts, black; secondaries, lower web 
red, the red extending around the ends 
of the feathers, the remainder of each 
feather black; the five feathers next 
to the body being red on the surface, 
so that the wing folded in natural po- 
sition shall show one harmonious red 
color; wing coverts, red. Back: rich 
red; under color, red. Tail: black, ex- 
cept the two top feathers, which may 
be edged with red. Breast: rich red; 
under color, red. Body and fluff, red. 
General surface color, rich, even red, 
except where black is specified, free 
from shafting or mealy appearance. 
Main tail and sickle feathers of male, 
black or greenish-black; tail coverts, 
mainly black, but may become red as 
they approach the saddle. Shanks and 
toes, rich yellow or reddish-horn color. 

The Bourbon Red and Buff turkeys 
are not the same. The Buff plumage 
is pure buff, wings being of a very 
light shade. The body of the Bourbon 
Red is deep brownish-red; wings, red; 
primaries and secondaries, white. The 
weight of Buff turkeys is: Cock, twen- 
ty-seven pounds; cockerel, eighteen 
pounds; hen, eighteen pounds; pullet, 
twelve pounds. Reds are: Cock, thir- 
ty pounds; cockerel, twenty-two; hen, 
eighteen; pullet, fourteen. 





Mrs. L. S., of Iowa, writes: 

“My chickens seem so hungry all 
the time until a short time before they 
die, but keep getting poorer all the 
time. Some will die with food in the 
erop, and others will have nothing. I 
feed chick food, cracked corn and 
wheat. They have free range. They 
die at all ages—some large enough 
to fry.” 

It is possible that your chickens 
have worms; also that they have lice, 
or are sleeping in a mite-infested coop. 
Examine for lice, and treat with a 
good louse powder. We recently heard 
of a poultry breeder who claims to 
keep his chicks free from lice by using 
a salve made of 10 cents’ worth of 
powdered calomel and a pound of lard. 
Melt the lard, stir in the calomel, and 
beat until cold, to thoroughly incor- 
porate the calomel with the lard. This 
preparation will not harm the chick- 
ens, and may kill the lice. Apply to 
the top of the head and about the vent 
only. To make assurance doubly sure, 
@ good louse powder could be dusted 
through the feathers. 

Go over the coops and brooders care: 





Mites will sap the life out of 
grown birds, as well as chicks. One 
treatment of kerosene emulsion, hot 
whitewash with carbolic acid, tar dis- 
infectant, or hot salt water, will kill 
the mites it reaches, but not the nits; 
repeat the treatment every ten days 
for three or four treatments. Make 
sure that every crack and crevice is 
reached. If neither lice nor mites are 
present, the chances are the birds have 
worms. Scald a gallon of wheat with 
boiling water; when cool, pour off all 
surplus water, and stir in half a pint 
of turpentine. Divide into three parts, 
and feed one part each morning for 
forty chickens. Do not feed your 
chickens anything else while feeding 
this. Follow with a mash in which is 
a tablespoonful of epsom salts for ev- 
ery three adult chickens, or six young 
ones. 


fully. 





An “old subscriber” writes: 

“Our chickens are fat and the combs 
are a nice red, but we find them dead; 
they do not appear to be sick long. 
So far it is only the hens. We are not 
feeding them grain, only what they 
may gather from the other feedings, 
etc. They are not old chickens.” 

We assume that these chickens are 
fed with the stock. The chances are 
they are suffering from liver trouble 
caused by too much fattening food. 
It is as impossible to make a healthy, 
laying hen on one kind of grain or too 
much corn as it is to make a cake out 
of one ingredient. We would advise 
yarding the chickens and controlling 
the feed; doubtless conditions will im- 
prove now that the range and grass is 
good. 





“What time should I begin to force 
the molt?” 

To force an early molt, cut the 
birds’ ration down gradually about the 
first of July, until they are getting a 
scant meal a day; this will take about 
a week. Then begin to feed up—also 
gradually—taking two weeks to get 
the birds on a very heavy ration. 
When the birds are on short rations 
and the vitality consequently low, the 
feathers seem to dry up and fall out; 
the abundant feeding on a well bal 
anced ration is conducive to quick 
growth of feathers. This system does 
not seem to work well with Leghorns; 
give the Leghorns more animal food 
in the ration during the molting sea- 
son, and let nature take her course. 
It will not work on male birds either. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN EGG CON- 
TEST. 


At the end of the twenty-ninth week 
of the North American egg contest, an 
American pen of White Leghorns is 
one egg ahead of the English pen of 
White Leghorns, which up to this time 
has kept in the lead. The score is 596 
against 595. During the cold weather 
the Leghorns suffered, but now they 
are forging ahead, and nearly every 
pen in laying unusually well. The 
pens of American varieties are suffer- 
ing from broodiness. Only two pens 
in the North American contest contain 
hens—the remaining ninety-six being 
pullets. 





FAVUS. 


A poultry breeder came over, bring- 
ing with him a hen whose face and 
comb were covered with a dirty white 
scurf. “The cockerels are worse than 
this hen,” he reported. “What is it 
—and how can we cure it?” We no- 
ticed that the bird was losing feathers 
on the head and down the neck; a 
crust surrounded the base of the feath- 
er or the hole where a feather had 
been. (This disease causes the feath- 
ers to become brittle and break off 
near or in the skin.) 

Favus, for favus was the disease 
which affected this hen, is a disease 
caused by a vegetable fungus. 
invisible spores are detached as dust, 
and, floating about, will attack any 
scratch or abrasion on the fowl’s face 
or head. They are also highly con- 
tagious to man, and affected birds 
should be handled very carefully. They 
seem incapable of rooting themselves 
on a healthy surface. To cure, wash 
the affected part with warm vinegar, 
and treat with tar or sulphur ointment, 
Burn all substances touching the sores 
—feed the birds well, and keep the 
houses scrupulously clean. Tincture 
of iodine is reeommended by Doctor 
Sanborn for this disease. 


The 





Automatic. Always in order. Opened or closed 
without i or pping. Adds beauty, value, 
safety and convenience to any home, and ts approved 
by Government for Rural Routes. 


MANLOVE GATE CO., 25 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Early Amber Seed Cane 


from a field of cane that tested 14% sugar in 1911. 
This is a strain that is very even in growth and ripen- 
ing. $3.25 per 100 Ibs.. sacks free. 

BP. PETERSEN, K.1, Kimbaliton, Iows 


Early Amber Fodder, selected fine stock of high 

nation, at wholesale prices. Also Japancse 
uckwheat, Cow Peas and Rape Seed. Address 

COLE'S SEED STORE, Pelfa, towa 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 




















$1.25 for 15; $2 for 
30; €3 for 3; 6650 
for 100 during Mag. 
Sprecem: 

J. A. Benson, 'e 
So. Sth Ave., SHELBOM, 58. 
BARRED PLYM OUTH ROCK EGGS 
for sale from extra large boned stock nicely marked 
with that narrow straight barring. Yards headed by 

and cockerels scoring 90 to 92%, weighing 
11 to 13 Ibs. In7 showings 1 won 38 firsts, 19 seconds, 
4 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths. 15 eggs. $1.00; 30, $1.50. 
Eggs guaranteed fertile. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, Ia. 











lee Piymouth Rock eggs priced tosell. P. 
C. James, Sciota, Il. 





LEGHORNS. 





— Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 1530 high 

scoring hens mated with fine cockerels. Every 
one would make show birds. They beat the prize 
winners for eggs and beauty. 17 for 75c: 55, $1.75; 100, 
$3.00. White Guinea eggs, $115. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Brewer Eeghorns. Fine lay- 

ing strain eggs, $3.50 per 100; scored, $1.50 per 

15. Fairview Poultry Farm, L. A. Hodsdon, Clarks- 
ville, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
\O range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs 61 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Ruasell, Lowa. 





qu. Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from winners. 
tt 100 hens for sale. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birming- 
ham, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Eggs 15 for @1, 40 for 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 2°60 05.0 oP or 
a breeder. Also fancy pigeons. O. M. HEALY, 
Bedford, lowa. 








White Wyandotte eggs from pen scoring 90 
z to 988—15, $1.50; 10095. H.C. Fowler, Cherokee, 
ows. 





IG BARGAIN—White Wyandotte eggs, from $3 
to $5 pens, $1 per 15 balance of season. Mating 
list free. J. M. Rahn & Son, Box 134, Clarinda, La. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Cc. Bhode Isiand Reds and Indian Ken. 
- merducks. After June ist, eggs from Reds 83 
for 100, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling breed- 
ers forsale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Bearsboro, Ia. 





GGS—Single Comb Anconas, Runner ducks. 
Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Wel- 
don, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


ELLERSTRASS strain White Orpingtons. Eggs 
91.50 per 15, $7.00 per 100. Ed. Leclere, Central 
City, Iowa. 











BRAHMAS. 





RAR nnn nnn 
IGHT Brahma eggs. Good large stock—none 
better. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. 





DUCKS. 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Stock for 

sale, Eggs—é#2 per 15, 85 per 45, $10 per 100, ex- 

prees paid. Ducklings, We each. K. I. Miller, Box D, 
Lancaster, Mo. 





AHN strain White Runner and Buff Orpington 
ducks, that hatch. Free mating list. J. M. 
Rahn & Son, Box 1%, Clarinda Lowa. 





} ig Runner duck eggs—15, $1; 50,2.50. Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 





False Report | 


that we have sold all our | 








ity. Also Shetland ponies | 

of all ages and colors. ‘ 

Cassidy & Thom pses, 
Jamaica, lowa 





OUNDS—Coon, For and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 16 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 


ee COLLIE PUPS from re 
heel working parents. Males @. 
O. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 


COTCH COLLIE PUPS whose parents are 
trained workers. Sable and white im color. Price 
$8.00. F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, lowa. 


MITE COLLIES— Beaxtiful white matrons, 
some bred to white sires. Puppies ready to 
ebip at once. Morse Collie Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 





atered and 
emales %. 
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periment made at the New York sta- Perhaps there ig some 

- tion, They divided a herd of sixteen | you can’t use the summer nt Why 

The Logical cows into equal parts. To each of | next best thing is to cut silo. The 

the eight cows in one herd they fed | green clover, green eorshien Corn, 

Hf 7 four pounds of grain daily; the other | other green crop. ; » OF Some 

& y* Bt a ee es es Be > oe 2 D, and haul jt ; mg 

Silo ille This d a acid We tm nen | O*" had nothing but the poor pas- | cows night ang morning ' va tO the 

s department is for beginners. e . = rrain.foa NWA a . § 
about the eee things of farming; about the soil and ture. As a result, the grain-fed cows | lots of work, but real 18 takes 


choosing a silo filler. You must 
buy an outfit that will work per- 
fectly—for years. You must 
Wr. buy a machine that has proven 
. oe its merits—a machine that 
others have tried and are us- 
ing with success. You must be sure your 
outfit is dependable; that itis not the ex- 
“eset type. You must know before you 
buy, thatitis oflarge capacity, simple, 
durable, strong and easy running. You 
must Judge by performances—not by 
promises, 


“64 2HIO’’ 


line of Blower Silage Cutters meets every 
requirement. Backed by 58 years’ manu- 
facturing experience. Capacity, 8 to 30 
tonsan hour, cut and elevat on half 
inch cut. Power for driving,cuttingand 
elevating furnished direct from main 
shaft. Famous “bulldog grip” feed roll- 
ers. Requires less power, ton for ton, than 
any other. Simplicity—on! 
and one belt pulley. 
spring—bearings at EACH END to resist 
cutting pressure. ‘*Ohio” 
thing—alfaifa, field peas, soy beans, 
sorghum, kaftir corn, milo maize, corn, 
etc, Write today forthe “Ohio” Silage 
cutter catalog, and our special 56-page 
book “The Evidence,” 


THE SILVER 
MFG. CO. 


] >) 


V3 


OU can’t afford to take chances in 














Use our experience in 
construction for a com- 
plete silo or let us fur- 
nish you all the material. 

We protect you against 
all patents by using our 
methods. 

Our curved radius cut 
vitrified silo tile of shale 
are the best, shown by 
test. 

Ask for our book, 
“Clay Products for Per- 
manentFarmBuildings.” 





It is a Revelation 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Successors to Dallas Co. Brick & Tile Works 
ADEL, IOWA 
Manufacturers of ““ADEL’’ DRAIN TILE—4 to 24 in. 


VERNIER SILOS 
With Gollapsible Door 
Turn Waste Into Profit 


How much are you losing an- 
nually by leaving your corn 
stalks in the fields instead of 
putting them into a Vernier 
Silot By using a Vernier 
Silo you save your entire crop, 
and have a succulent and pala- 
table feed in the winter time 
equal to June pasture. 

Others tell us the saving the 
first year pays for the silo. 

Vernier Silos are built 
right and keep the feed perfect- 
ly. Doors are absolutely air- 
tight. One-piece fir staves. 

Write for our proposition. 

VERNIER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


'We Pay No Tribute 


To Patent or Trust 


Therefore we add no license fee 
to the price of our silos. We 
guarantee all purchasers against 
loss, cost or damage by reason of 
infringement suits. 


You Can Save $$$ 


by writing for free catalog and 
price list before you buy. 

The workmanship and mate- 
rial cannot be excelled, and silés 
are shipped on approval. 

Write today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 


297 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. Minn. 
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Hinged doors, self-adjusting tie 
rods, box car grab iron lad- 
der, non-collapsible door frames, 
malleable iron door clamps, etc., 
make the Idealthe most practical 
siloonthe market. Agents wanted in every 
county. Write today for free illustrated cata- 
log and attractive agents proposition. 


THE IDEAL SILO CO. 


511 Great Northern Buildi c zo, til. 
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POSITIVE CURE 
for Failure to Breed, $2.00: 
for Preventing Abortion, 81. 
Sure and harmless. Thousands of 
testimonials prove ability of these 
remedies. 34-page catalogue free. 


2 'W. BOARDMAN, ¥. S., Bex 704, Bristel, Conn. 














how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want tw study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 





COWS ON PASTURE. 

Watch the cows on good pasture. 
Notice how, when grazing, they swing 
their heads from side to side. They 
reach out their tongues 
give their heads a 
and the grass is in 





seem to 
around the grass, 
sideward “swipe,” 


their mouths, and without chewing 
they swallow it. Then a while later 
you will see them in a quiet place, 


chewing their cud. They have brought 
back the grass from their first stom- 
ach, and are giving it a thorough chew- 
ing. How happy seem the cows on 
pasture. Calm contentment shows in 
their eyes as they graze the grass or 
chew their cud. And you know that 
all is going well with them, for they 
express their happiness by putting 
more milk into the pail. The cream 
becomes more yellowish in color, and 
the milk has that spring-like, grassy 
taste. Did you ever weigh the milk, 
to find out just how much good pas- 
ture increases the yield? For ten 
years, over in Denmark, they did this 
with nearly 2,000 cows. As an aver- 
age, they found that after cows were 
turned on pasture, they gave a glass- 
ful more of milk per day than they did 
while in the stable. In the United 
States I think that turning on pasture 
increases the milk even more than 
this. According to my observation, 
four glassfuls would not be too high 
an estimate for the increase which or- 
dinary pastures bring about in Amer- 
ican cows. 

Late in June, the rains do not come 
quite so often; the days are hotter, 
the flies are worse. In July, the pas- 
tuers are short, and in August, unless 
the rains are much heavier than usual, 
the pastures are brown and dry. At 
first the cows don’t fall off much in 
their milk flow, but suddenly, one hot 
summer evening, the boy who is do- 
ing the milking wakes up to the fact 
that the time has come again when 
the cows go through their midsummer 
shrink in milk flow. What can be 
done? Do nothing if you wish. In 
that case, if this season is like the 
average season, your cows will drop 
off a glassful or more in milk yield 
every five or six days during July and 
August. If milk isn’t worth much on 
your farm, that is all right; you can 
stand the loss and be none the poorer 
for it. But if you are selling milk in 
town or cream to the creamery, you 
had best do a little thinking. 

If you did not foresee the drouth 
and short pasture coming, about the 
only thing you can do is to feed grain. 
This doesn’t pay very well, and most 
farmers don’t do it. Just the same, if 
you are in the dairy business for all 
there is in it, you had best feed grain 
on pasture. And this is the way I 
would have you do it: To a cow giv- 
ing two to three gallons of milk, feed 
three or four ears of corn or three 
pounds of corn meal. To a cow giving 
four or five gallons of milk, feed some 
such mixture as four pounds of corn 
meal, one pound of bran and one-half 
pound of cottonseed meal. 

What will the cow return to you for 
feeding her grain? Probably, if she 
is an average cow, and the pasture is 
the ordinary poor pasture of July and 
August, she will give you an increase 
of about a pound of milk for each ex- 
tra pound of grain fed. Figure it up 
for yourself, whether or not that will 


pay. You will probably find that it 
does not. But wait a minute. The 
cow returns something else besides 


the extra milk flow during the sum- 
mer. The cow is a peculiar animal. 
Sooner or Tater she returns in the 
milk pail almost all of the extra grain 
which has been fed to her. The cows 
you feed extra in the summer will 
give more milk next fall, next winter 
and the following summer. That 


sounds unusual, but listen to an ex- 





hs ‘ ly paves je 
is in the dairy business pte Man 
ey, and not for the fun of it Th mon. 
all-around green cro ; € best 


gave an average of four pounds more 
of milk per day than did the cows 
which had no grain. But the strange 


ad 
thing was that the following year, } about the last of fay pee Along 
when both lots of cows were treated | using the early planted corn, — 
the same and neither of them had | planted some sorghum or cane If you 
grain on pasture—then the cows that | you can start using it about the June 
had been fed grain the year before | dle of August. Cowpeas an © mid. 
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still continued to produce more milk 
than the others. Each day they yield- 
ed one-half pound more of milk than 
did the cows which received no grain. 

Grain feeding is really too expens- 
ive a method. The man who looks 
ahead and is in the dairy business to 
make money will either feed his cows 
summer silage or cut green crops for 
them. The cheapest and most con- 
venient way is to feed summer silage. 
But if you are going to do that, you 
ought to have a special summer silo. 
It should be small in diameter, so 
that at least three inches of silage 
may be fed off every day. Otherwise 
the silage will spoil in the hot weath- 
er. Unless you have more than twen- 
ty cows, a silo ten feet in diameter is 
plenty large enough. 


planted during June make 
to cut just as the pods are 
late August and September. 
these three feeds, co 
100 pounds daily. 
The next time you see cow 
pasture, notice how happy 
think how much milk they 
and then think of the dry time that 
coming, and figure how the ‘dro : 
milk flow may be avoided, Talk the 
matter over with your father, If he « 
not interested, think it over just “ 
same, for you may be milking a lot of 
cOoWs when you get to farming for 
yourself. Dairying means lots of hard 
work, but every year there wil] ~ 
more dairy farmers in the corn belt 
and I would not be surprised if yo 
yourself, became a dairyman, 
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LEMS PS RTL 
Send for this unusual book—now. A valuable 
money and labor saving help for the farmer, 
showing in detail how to build concrete silos. 
Every up-to-date farmer should read it. 
Concrete silos are fire proof, rat proof, water proof, air- 
tight. Last forever. Retain valuable silage juices— 
prevent decay. Build your silo of concrete — and use 
Lehigh Portland Cement—the strongest, most 

uniform, best all-round cement for farm use, 

Ask for “The Silo Book”—it is free. Address: 

LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


(71) 395A People’s Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
(11 Mills—11,000,000 Barrels Capacity) 




















CreamSeparators 


ET all the cream, with the least work, at the smallest ex- 
pense. The world's most skilled separator mechanics 
use the strongest, longest-wearing material in their 

manufacture. Empire Separators, therefore 


Cost Most to Make 
Are Most Economical to Use 


Money spent in manufacture means money saved on the farm 
Seventeen cents is the average cost per year for repairs on 
Empire Machines. ‘Write us for Free Book and get the facts. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Department F , 1225 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL ] 



















Fill Your Silo Cheaply 


Many things enter into the cost of filling your Silo, but 
the most important one ig your Silo Filler. A poor 
machine means a bigh cost, and an 


Appleton Quality Silo Filler 


means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 
throat, big feed rolls, the four spiral tool steel knives 
and the powerful blower mean great capacity. The 
solid Oak frame means strength. The single lever 
control, the handy side table, the flexible top dis- 
tributer mean convenience. In fact, the whole 
machine means gatisfaction, while our guarantee 
that our Silo Filler will, under equal conditions,do more and better work with less power 
and will last longer, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built and more en- 
silage fed this year than ever before. We have already sold more Silo Fillers this year 
than we did in all of 1911. To insure prompt delivery you should arrange for a machine 
at once. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet. ss 

APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 432 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill. 



































iis Has a Base Anchor and an Inner Anchoring Hoop—the SaginaW 
&= Silo. The Saginaw Base Anchor is absolutely new on 1912 Saginaw 
8 Silos. Roots Siloto its place, No fear your Saginaw will ever blow 
£32 down. Saginaw Inner Anchoring Hoop at top makes it impossible for staves 


0 loosen or fall in. Before you buy any Silo, be informed about these 
greatest improvements on Silos. The Saginaw also has the All-Steel Doot 
Frame, adding strength and making easiest working doors. Four big. 

modern factories make the scientific Saginaw. We have a FREE BOOK for 
you, showing the great Saginaw Silo manufacturing plants inside and out; also 
facts on feeding silage. Write today to factory nearest you for Circular E 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY 
Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa Cairo, ib 
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invited to contribute their expert- 
sore erement. Questions concerning dairy 
t will be cheerfully answe 








siLO PROBLEMS. 
.orrespondent writes: 
“Having a herd of twelve breeding 
ghort-horn cows, and enough young 
tock of different ages to make from 
so ty-five to thirty-five head in all, I 
two d like to know what size of silo is 
he suited to my needs. I have a 140- 
a ‘arm and figure that the cattle 
will eat all that grows on seventy 
a They use between thirty and 
thirty-five acres of grass. I cut about 
twenty-five acres of hay, all of which 
is fed, and also about twenty to twen- 
ty-five acres of fodder. With the ex- 
ception of what is fed six or seven 
horses, the cattle get all the rough 
food. How many more head of stock 
can 1 keep by making use of a silo? 
iow much less ground will it take to 


a the present amount of stock with 


a silo?’ 

A silo will undoubtedly greatly in- 
crease the producing power of this 
farm. Estimates are misleading, but 
we feel that the following figures may 
pe helpful to our correspondent: Thir- 
ty head of average breeding cattle of 


An Iowa ¢ 





that it will enable him to store his 
corn stalks with less loss than when 
they are stored as fodder, and also he 
can store them much more conven- 
iently and in a smaller space. It takes 
less than one-third as much space to 
store silage in the silo as it does corn 
fodder in a shed or mow. 

As a rough estimate, we would ex- 
pect our correspondent by building a 
silo to be able to support at least five 
to ten more cattle on his farm than 
he is at present. Or if he chooses to 
support the same number of cattle as 
he is at present, but to cut down his 
acreage, we should think that he could 
use five or ten acres less . 





SILO PRESERVATIVES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best preservative to 
use for painting the inside of a silo? 
Some recommend creosote, others coal 
tar, and still others crude oil, while 
some use linseed oil. I have been told 
that silos should not be painted on the 
inside. What is your experience in 
this matter?” 

From now till silo filling time is the 
season to paint the inside of silos. 
Coal tar, gasoline, creosote, linseed 
oil, and manufactured preparations 
have all been used with excellent suc- 
cess. We do not know which of the 
various substances is best. If any of 
our readers have used more than two 
of them, we would be glad to hear 








A BATTERY OF SILOS. 





varying ages will probably consume 
about 750 pounds of silage daily, the 
amount varying with the quality of sil- 
age and the amount of hay and grain 
being fed in addition. If silage is fed 
for 180 days during the winter, there 
will be a total consumption of about 
Seventy tons. Therefore, according to 
the table we published in a recent is- 
sue, it would be best to build a silo 
about twelve feet in diameter and 
thirty feet high. 

What difference will a 12x30 foot 
silo make to our correspondent in the 
economy of his farm? To fill such a 
silo will take about six acres of good 
corn. Six acres of siloed corn, twenty- 
five acres of hay, and thirty acres of 
pasture should furnish all the rough 
feed necessary to keep thirty head of 
beef cattle of varying ages in good 
condition for a year. In other words, 
it would take about sixty acres of sil- 
age, grass and hay to carry the thirty 
head of cattle through the year, while 
our correspondent estimates that in 
the past it has taken about seventy 
acres of fodder, hay and grass to fur- 
nish rough feed for a year. There 
Must be some mistake in one of these 
sets of figures, for we can not believe 
that six acres of silage corn will fur- 
nish as much feed as twenty acres of 
corn cut for fodder. In fact, experi- 
ments indicate that an acre of corn 
cut tor fodder contains only about ten 
ber cent less feeding value than an 
acre cut for silage. We think that our 
correspondent must have lost a large 
Proportion of the feeding value con- 
tained in the corn stalks. If he had 
cut the fodder at the right time and 
stored it out of the weather, we should 
have expected him to maintain his 
thirty head of stock on ten acres of 
fodder in addition to the twenty-five 
acres of hay and thirty acres of grass. 
The great saving which the silo will 
make for our correspondent will be 





from them as to the respective merits. 
One of the most convenient substances 
to use on the average farm is made by 
mixing a half gallon of coal tar with 
two-thirds of a gallon of gasoline. ,_A 
mixture which has been used in Wis- 
consin with excellent success is made 
by mixing equal parts of boiled linseed 
oil and black oil. 





COWPEAS FOR COWS. 


The dairy department of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Colege is urging the 
dairymen of that state to provide le- 
guminous crops of some kind for their 
cows. We quote: 


“Will you have plenty of good forage | 


for next winter, or will you be forced 
to fall back on straw or crab grass 
hey? Cows can not maintain their 
milk yields unless fed liberally of the 
right kind of feeds. These feeds must 
contain a relatively large amount of 
protein. This is furnished most cheap- 
ly in forage. It is not found in suffi- 
cient quantities for milk cows in tim- 
othy, praire grass, crab grass, sorghum 
or straw, but is found in cowpeas, soy 
beans, alfalfa and clover hay. 

“Cowpea hay has about the same 
feeding value as alfalfa, and is some 
better than clover. Cowpeas can be 
sown after wheat or oats, and will gen- 
erally mature enough to cut for hay 
before frost. As soon as the crop 
which they are to follow is removed, 
that stubble land should be double 
disked and then harrowed to make the 
best possible seed bed. The seeding 
can be done with an ordinary grain 
drill, using the oat cups wide open. 
This will sow at the rate of four or 
five pecks to the acre. 

It is best to cut the peas for hay 
when the first pods ripen, shocking 
them in narrow, high shocks the day 
after cutting, and allowing them to 
cute in the shock for a couple of 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Are In a Class By Themselves 


They cost but a little more than the cheapest, while. they 
save twice as much and last five 
times as long as other separators. 


months over gravity setting sys- 
tems and every year over other 
separators, while they may be 
bought for cash or on such liberal 
terms that they will actually pay 
for themselves. 


made is subject to demonstrative 
proof to your own satisfaction by 
the nearest DE LAVAL local 
agent, or by your writing to the 
Company direct. 


. simple common sense, should any- 

' “& one who has use for a Cream 

Separator go without one, buy other than a DE LAVAL, or 
continue the use of an inferior separator? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


They save their cost every six 


Every assertion thus briefly 


Why then, in the name of 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








weeks. With favorable weather, the 
hay will be ready to bale, stack or 
mow away at the end of that time. 
Rains do not harm the hay very much 
when in the shock. 

“On average soil sown as indicated 
above in an average season, cowpea 
hay makes about a ton per acre. The 
farmer with dairy cows or any other 
live stock should sow as much as pos- 
sible on stubble or any other vacant 
land. Now is the time to get ready 
to sow.” 





LEAKING TEATS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a Jersey cow that leaks all 
the milk from one teat. Can the trou- 
ble be stopped?” 

Teats leak because the muscle at 
the opening of the teat is too loose. No 
very satisfactory method has been dis- 
covered as yet for causing this muscle 
to contract more tightly. Professor 
Eckles, of the Missouri station, sug- 
gests that where conditions warrant, 
it might pay to stop up the teat open- 
ing after each milking by spreading a 
little collodion over it. 





SOILAGE VS. SILAGE FOR DAIRY 
cows. 


During the past two summers the 
animal husbandry department has com- 
pared the value of soiling crops and 
corn silage as means of supplying sum- 
mer feed to the dairy herd. Soiling 
crops sown from April to June fur- 
nished a continuous supply of green 
forage during the dry season from July 
to September. In 1910; green clover, 
a mixture of peas and oats, sweet corn, 
sorghum, and field corn, were used, 
but in 1911 green clover and sorghum 
were discontinued. 

Half of the dairy herd was fed corn 
silage, and half soiling crops, each lot 
being kept on scant pasture and re- 
ceiving equal amounts of concentrates. 
Silage was greatly preferred to the 
early soiling crops, such as green clo- 
ver, sorghum, and peas and oats, and 
the silage-fed animals produced a 
greater amount of milk. Larger yields 
of corn than of soiling crops were se- 
cured. Another important factor is 
that the soilage system required much 
more time daily, and that, too, during 
the busiest season of the year. 

A consideration of all the factors in- 
volved indicates that the farmer can 
well afford to have corn silage avail- 
able for summer feed up to the time 
the corn crop reaches the milk stage, 
when he can perhaps better afford to 
feed green corn than to continue féed- 
ing silage—From Report of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station. 





tion, 


since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each 

single season. Heals sores, stops itching and 

infection. —— better for galls. Kills ice 
and mites in poultry houses. 

if your dealer can’t supply you, for 

9 enough Shoo-Fly to protect 

200 cows, and our 3-tube gravity sprayer 

without extra charge. Money back tf not satia- 

factory. Write for booklet, FREE. terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. 22 1310 N. 10th &., Filly 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O.K. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 
Buys the New Butter- 
$2 fly Ir. No.1. Light runnin 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
Guaran' 
mm. 
**direet-from- 
buy from the manufacturer and save half. 12) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. — 
2162 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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high-wheeled farm wagon. 
LOOK up that old running 
ear with broken 

wheels ond pull it out of the 

. weed patch from behind the 


‘- LISTEN ¢©,%22t our tree 
. catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 

had on your farm. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 

Bex 18, Havana, if. 


STOP that high lifting into your 
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THE BEST LINIMENT | 


OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
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REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 
Cornhill, Tex.—“‘One bottle Caustic Belsem did 
my rheumatism more good then £120.00 paid in 
doctor's bills.” OTTO A. BEYER 
Price $1.60 ot oaths Sold + a vegiete, or sent 
by us express pre frite for Boc 


Wri 
The LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 




















Save a horse and you won't 
have to buy one. Don’t sell 
or destroy any horse on 
account of Spavin, Splint, 
Ringbone, Curb, Sprains or 
lameness. Spend one dollar 
for a bottle of 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
—the old relial jeremedy. Thousands have made big 
money buying “broken down” horses, then curing 
them with Kendall's. Thousands have saved big 
money using this safe, reliable, economical cure 
Mr. G. H. Corbin of Kingment, W. Va., writes: 
“Gentlemen :—Have used a great deal 
of Kendall's Spavin Cure and have never 
foundanything equal toit. used iton 
a mare which | only paid fifty dollars 
for and since I cured her of the 
Spavin I have refused to take two 
bundred dollars for her.” 

Can you calla cure“ hopeless” in 
the face of these facts! 

Get Kendall's Spavin Cureat 
any druggist’s. rice, 61 per 
bottle. 6 botties for 85.00."A 
Treatise on the Horse” free 
at druggists or from 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Enos burg Falls, Vermont, L. 8. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hiucse owner that it will 
Qbsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the len of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

meney if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bettie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Aes'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago IIL 


F-CURES 


BLINDNESS 


N° matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 


GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
gf will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal- 
mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, ete. Sold 
under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. §2 prepaid. 
STERLINE Best remedy ever dis- 
**covered for Fistula, 
Spavin and all swellings of flesh and joints, 
$2 per bottle, prepaid. Guaranteed. Free-- 
Our valuable book “Forty Facts for 
Horse Owners.” It tells things you as a 
horse owner should know. Write for it, 
The Lakeside Remedy Co 
5402 Calumet Ave Chicago, Tilinois 










































ONE DIPPING KILLS ALL TICKS 


Used on 250 million sheep annually. 

Increases quantity and quality of wool. 
Improves appearance and condition of 
flock. If er i supply you send 
$1.75 for $2.00 packe' 

Handsome 1912 Rae calendar free — 
a postcard brings it. Address Dept. A. 
WILLIAM COOPER & CHICAGE, ILLINOIS 





YOUNG MEN WANTED 6¢o learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
¥ free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
Dep. 24 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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C Veterinary Queries 








THUMPS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a number of pigs that are 
about the right age to wean, that have 
thumps. They seem to eat heartily, 
but do not thrive as well as the rest 
of the litter that are not affected in 
that way.” 

If these pigs are turned on pasture 
and the ration is slightly reduced, they 
should soon recover. If the trouble 
persists, a tablespoonful of castor oil 
should be given for each fifty pounds 
of hog flesh. To stop the jerking char- 
acteristic of the disease, five drops of 
tincture of opium given three times a 
day is recommended by most veteri- 
excelent. One of our sub- 
scribers stated recently in the paper 
that he had found ten drops of tincture 
of aconite, and five drops of fluid ex- 
tract of belladonna, given in a little 
milk three times daily, very success- 
ful in curing thumps. We fear that 
the amounts recommended by this cor- 


respondent of the aconite and _ bella- 
donna are a little large. We would 
prefer to use a, two drops of the 
aconite and one drop of belladonna 


times daily for the average sized 
pig at weaning time. In treating cases 
of thumps, the object should be, so far 
as possible, to cure the trouble by 
feeding a light laxative diet, and giv- 
ing plenty of exercise. the medi- 
cines as little as possible. 


three 


Use 


POLL EVIL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a mare which has a lump 
on the top of her head. The horse 
jockeys tell me that this is the begin- 
ning of poll evil. Is there anything I 
can do to prevent the trouble from de- 
veloping? We have no veterinarian in 
this town.” 

An effort should be made to prevent 
the trouble from coming to a head. 
First, give a good physic, such as a 
pint of raw linseed oil and a table- 
spoonful of turpentine. Give a table- 
spoonful of saltpeter in the water 
three times daily. Apply cold water 
bandages to the swelling for half an 
hour three times daily. A wash made 
by mixing chloride of ammonia with 
a little water has a cooling effect on 
the swelling. 

If the trouble persists in coming on, 
the best thing to do is to bring it to a 
head as rapidly as possible. Put on 
hot bandages, and then, when an ab- 
scess has formed and pus is present, 
cut the swelling open at the lowest 
point, so that the pus will drain out. 
Wash out the wound frequently with 
a good disinfectant. In order to keep 
out germs, it is the practice of some 
to soak cloth strips in terchloride of 
antimony or powdered corrosive subli- 
mate, and put them in the wound and 
allow them to stay until healing com- 
mences. 


SWEENY. 


Two Iowa correspondents have late- 
ly sweenied their colts. One writes: 

“We have lately sweenied two colts, 
one in both shoulders and the other 
in one. It seems to be a low sweeny. 
What would you recommend as the 
best treatment? Will it hurt them to 
work if the collaris fitted well? Some 
advise blowing up the sweeny. Is this 
best?” 

Another correspondent writes: 

“IT have a four-year-old colt that is 
sweenied on the right side. Can he 
be cured? Would it do any good to 
blister? He is not lame, but when he 
backs, he throws his leg out as it 
comes back. If sweeny can not be 
cured, can the horse be worked light, 
such as driving, riding, etc.?” 

Golts plowing for the first time often 
sweeny themselves, especially if they 
are wearing badly fitting collars and 
are worked in the furrow. Anything 
which causes a bruise, jerk or sprain 
to the muscles of any part of the body 
may result in sweeny or a wasting 
away of the muscles. Occasionally 
sweeny is caused by lameness ia the 
legs, which results in the muscles of 
the shoulder not being exercised for 
several weeks. 

The principle on which the cure of 
sweeny is based is simple. Anything 
which results in a greater flow of 
blood and nourishment to the affected 
parts will in time build up the muscles 
and cure the sweeny. An old-fashroned 
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method of securing this result was to 
blow air under the skin. A much bet- 
ter plan is to blister or apply a good 
liniment. A number of good liniments 
are advertised in the columns of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. A home-made liniment 
can be made by mixing four ounces 
of druggists’ soap liniment with two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia and enough 
water to make a pint. The liniment 
should be rubbed in once or twice daily 
until the muscles begin to grow. In 
case a blister is used instead of a lini- 


ment, treatment should be given only 
once every three or four weeks. A 
good blister is made from two tea- 


spoonfuls of powdered cantharides, 


two teaspoonfuls of powdered gum 
camphor, and eight tablespoonfuls of 
lard. 


Moderate exercise is a good thing 
for a sweenied horse. It acts in the 
same way as blistering and liniments, 
in bringing about the increased flow 
of blood to the sweenied parts. 


REST WHILE BLISTERING FOR A 
SPAVIN. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“In your issue of April 19th was an 
article on spavin. In it you recom- 
mended a blister made by mixing one 
tablespoonful of biniodide of mercury 
with four tablespoonfuls of lard. 
Should a horse be rested while being 
doctored, or can it be worked all the 
time?” 

To secure the best results, complete 
rest should always be given while doc- 
toring for spavin. Unless rest is given, 
the blister can not properly do its 
work of preventing bony deposits. 





MANGE IN PIGS. 

Mange seems to be unusually trou- 
blesome this spring. Our latest query 
is from an Iowa correspondent, who 
writes: 

“What is the trouble with my spring 
shotes? I have six March pigs that 
have had access to oats and rape pas- 
ture at all times. They also have had 
a little ear corn and skim-milk mixed 
with about one-third of the weight in 
water. The first symptoms are turn- 
ing over at the end of the ears. About 
a third of the ear gets stiff and turns 
right over. They also get scabby. 
These pigs also seem to be affected 
in the back. They are white pigs, and 
otherwise in good flesh and health.” 

Mange is caused by a mite so small 
that it can scarcely be seen by the 
naked eye. The mange mite burrows 
in great numbers into the skin, caus- 
ing it to become scabby. Especially 
do they affect the skin of the ears, 
back and sides. The affected pigs 
scratch and rub the infested parts, and 
as a result the hair becomes rough 
and the skin covered with crusts or 
broken into cracks. Young pigs are 
especially liable to the trouble, and it 
is said that sometimes their ears and 
tails drop off as a result. As summer 
comes on, the mites gradually trouble 
less. But it is wise to hasten nature 
in her processes and kill the mites 
early in the season. Any standard coal 
tar dip preparation will kill the mites. 
Two dippings ten days apart should 
cure the trouble. If the pigs are kept 
in a dry lot, it is wise to spray the 
woodwork of the pens and houses so 
as to kill the mites which may be 
clinging to parts where the hogs are 
likely to rub themselves. 

It is possible that these white pigs 
running in rape pasture are not only 
affected with mange, but are troubled 








with sunburn. In the early morning, 


the dew on the rape brushes off on the 
pigs, and the effects of the sun’s rays 
shining on the white skin are 
intensified. 
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= Indigestion causes Heaves, 
NEWTON'S fists: cong, De 

temper and Indigese 
tion Cure gets at the root ofthe trouble by 
correcting Indigestion, and is therefore 
Death to Heaves. 

Heaves is not a Lung Trouble. Heaves jg 
brought on by Indigestion caused by overteed 
ing bulky food or violent exercise on an over 
taxed Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges the 
Stomach and Diaphragm, retarding the circu 
lation and nerve force of the Lungs. Good 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves, 

Newton’s cures Chronic Cough, caused by 
Indigestion and theafter-effects of Distemper, 
It cures Distemper by driving the poison 
from the blood. Newton's, in correcting 
Stomach and Bowel troubles, makes ita 
Grand Conditioner. Expels Intestinal Worms, 
cures Colds, Acute Cough, prevents Colic 
Staggers, etc. A Blood Purifier, cures Skin 
Eruptions. E pdencabeal to use; dose is small, 
Equally effective for all stock. 

Put up in screw top cans, 50c & $1.00. Large 
@an contains 2} times as much as small,andis 
@@com mended for Heaves and Chronic Cough 

Sold by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 

Newton’s is astandard Veterinary Medicine 
backed by Twenty Years’ Record ofgood resulta 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every can. 

Book with fullexplanation sent free. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obie 





Fully ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; juat 4 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smoot aluable in- 
formation and full particulars givenin 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS. Seite. 
211 Vases Stock Yards, Chicago, 
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will clean them off permanently, and you 
work the horse same time. Does no 
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WHERE THE CROPS 


NEVER FAIL 


ee Country to Farm in 
Good Country to Live in 
eae Country for Business 


Central Alberta 


CANADA’S RICHEST 
MIXED FARMING 
COUNTRY 











Write for information to the Secretary 
of Central Alberta Development 
league, EDMONTON, ALTA, Ask 


for pamphle t No. 55. 


— Canadian — 
Government Office 


at DES MOINES, IOWA 


On the Ist of April the Canadian 
Government opened an office at 
Des Moines, where on application 
to the undersigned, certificates en- 
titling the applicant to low railway 
rates to the free grant and low- 
priced agricultural lands of Western 
Canada can be secured. 


FRANK H. HEWITT 
Post Office Box 328 Des Moines, lowa 


Minnesota Diversified Farmin 
Can an RET so NDT oe 


| We have 150 of the best Centrai 
| Minnesota farms for sale at 

os that are right and on 
that are favorable. Ex- 
Glover | cites ent soil, the best of water 
n average rainfall of 22 in. 
rantee title to every farm 
Write for list. 






























| HODGSON & RINK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN, 
Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
mento Valley, the richest valley 


in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tenis Thou usands of acres available at right 
: for the man wanting a home in 
one arth. Write to a public organ- 
s reliable information. 


sags. CALIFORNIA 
5,000 f ACRES ae ine 


IN McHENRY CO., NORTH DAKOTA 








Deep black soil, clay sub-soil. Grows ghe big bumper 
crops of Wheat, Oats, Flax and Barley. The best al- 
falfa land on earth, farmers actually cutting three 
crops annually. Pure Water, Good Railroads, Fine 


rkets. Price only 825.00 to $35.00 an acre, any size 


Easy terms. 
dukes @ Ma, ALFALFA VALLEY LAND CO. 


12 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Casselton, N.D. 


for Sale—12,000 Acres 


Excellent se Lands 


a vest portions of Eastern Oklahoma, in tracts to 
sult. In writing state what sized farm you desire. 


ADDRESS 


EDWARD $. ELLIS, McAlester, Okla. 


200 ACRES, WELL IMPROVED, 
ANDERSON COUNTY, KANSAS 


ls Kansas City, 1% we to Lone Elm, 
». P.; 44 miles to Kincaid, Kas., on } 

res in cultivation, balance fine pasture. 
sr acre. Will trade for small. farm near 
. or Davenport, Iowa This is going to 
1t write unless you mean business. 

“. A. BUSHBY, Owner, 
Repubiie le County, Rydal, Kansas. 














Des Moines Home for Sale 


sell a beautiful home in Des Moines, 
nh acre and one-third of ground. A most 
I Near Drake University, grade 

Paved streets and all im- 
ar best car line. Especially desir- 
yho is moving to town to educate 
sell much below its value. H. 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


lOWA LAND 


nent’ bargains i in Iowa’s best, level, deep. black, 
rn soil. Come, you will not be disappointed. 


CORN SOIL LAND COMPANY, Clarion, lowa 
lowa Farm For Sale 


x r 
wes! 8 6 miles from good town, well improved, 
tind ageh re. Easy terms. Write for illustrated list 
Po Med this and 50 other improved farms, Buchanan 
Lane ae County, la. NORTHERN JOWA 
CO., Independence, lowa. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for list of farm 
argains and booklet of farm views. 


A.H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 























CREOSOTED BLOCKS FOR FLOORS 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The writer personally inspected last 


spring at Galveston, Texas, a floor con- 
structed of yellow pine loblolly blocks 
that were laid in 1873, and found them 


as sound as when first laid. Recently 
this stable was wrecked, and the 
blocks taken up and placed out of 


doors in a street pavement as a test 
to see how much longer they really 
would last. 

This form of flooring has been used 
for a number of years by railroads 
and manufacturing plants in foundry, 
breweries, warehouses, machine shops 
and fire engine houses because of its 
great durability, freedom from dust 
and noise and the comfort and ease to 
workmen who stand upon its surface 
day after day. 

We have recently inspected several 
fire engine houses where blocks have 
been laid from four to six years, both 
as stall floors and as apparatus room 
floors, and in every instance they are 
giving excellent wearing surface, with 
no indication of wear or deterioration. 

The essentials of a dairy or live 
stock barn floor or stall covering 
are: sanitation, durability, cleanliness, 
human condition for health and com- 
fort of animals, cost and economy of 
repair. | 

The material heretofore used for 
such purposes was concrete, plank 
flooring and cork brick, and have their 
good and bad points. However, from 
our experience we believe the ideal 
barn and stall flooring is yellow pine 
creosoted blocks, laid upon a concrete 
foundation. The material has been 
fully tested for street pavements un- 
der heavy traffic. In London alone, 
300 miles of wood block street pave- 
ment has been laid for years on the 
busiest thoroughfares and highways. 
The latest report received only a few 
days ago indicates that more creo- 
soted block pavement was laid last 
year, as well as in previous years, than 
any other paving material, because it 
meets the conditions of durability, 
freedom from dust and noise, repairs 
are nominal and the pavement strictly 
sanitary and humane. 

The same conditions are true in at 
least 150 American cities and records 
show that over 400 miles of yellow 
pine creosoted blocks are now in use 
in the “down town” business sections. 
Since it has been so fully demon- 
strated as to merit for street pave- 
ments, its use for barn, stall, hog and 
poultry house floors is fully assured. 

Yellow Pine creosoted blocks are 
made of only perfectly sound lumber, 
and are thoroughly impregnated with 
the pure oil of coal tar creosote, which 
has a specific gravity of 1.06 to 1.10. 
This preserving oil is recognized by 
engineers and timber experts as not 
only being one of the best disinfect- 
ants and excellent deodorizer, but also 
a very strong germicide. Filling the 
cells of the wood with the oil, renders 
the blocks non-absorbent. 

Standard size blocks are three inches 
deep, three to four inches wide, five to 
eight inches long, and are laid with 
fiber or grain vertical. Seven differ- 
ent woods were tested by the United 
States Government in a pavement at 
Minneapolis including southern yellow 
pine, tamarack, Norway, hemlock, 
birch, white pine and fir, and at the 
end of the fourth year, the yellow pine 
blocks were found to be_ perfectly 
sound, and in much better condition 
than any other of the wood blocks laid 
in the test pavement. 

Wherever it can be done, the blocks 
should be laid on three or four inches 
of Portland cement concrete founda- 
tion, perfectly true and even. Upon 
the hard foundation, spread one-half 
inch cushion composed of one part 
cement and three parts screened sand, 
well mixed and dry. . Immediately in 
advance of block laying, dampen this 
cushion well with a hand sprinkler. 
Set the blocks immediately, close 
jointed in straight rows at right angle 
to the direction of the heaviest traffic, 
or across stall. Or if preferred, the 
blocks may be laid upon the concrete 
foundation, first dipping them about 
one-half their depth in hot asphalt ce- 
ment or coal tar paving pitch. The 
surface of the blocks must be kept 
clean, and free from pitch or oil. 

Or the blocks may be laid on a floor 
constructed in the usual way by joists 
two by twelve inches laid two feet 
apart, upen which shall be spiked two 
by six-inch planking, close jointed. 
To insure the best service, both joists 
and planking should he creosoted, or 





thoroughly soaked with a preserving 
fluid. If creosoted timber and plank- 
ing is too expensive, would suggest the 
painting of timbers and planking on 
all sides with “carbolineum,” “wood 
conservo” or other commercial wood 
preserving products now on the mar- 
ket. 

All irregular or uneven surface in 
the plank floor should be removed, and 
made broom clean. The blocks dipped 
and laid as above described. Next to 
each wall, a space of one inch, known 
as an expansion joint should be filled 
three-quarters full with a bituminous 
tiller, either of asphalt cement or pav- 
ing pitch. 

Where the structure is located over 
a good, well packed clay subsoil, the 
top soil may be removed, and the sur- 
face brought to a uniform density and 
stability. Upon this foundation, place 
a cushion one inch thick (evenly dis- 
tributed, so that the surface shall be 
perfectly smooth) of screened sand. 
On this cushion set the blocks, close 
jointed and in straight rows, placing 
the expansion joint as heretofore de- 
scribed. Under no condition should 
coal tar pitch be used about the sur- 
face of the blocks because of its sticky 
properties. 

A yellow pine creosoted block floor 
constructed in any of the ways de- 
scribed above, will insure a floor sur- 
face that will last indefinitely. No 
fear need be entertained that the creo- 
sote odor will affect the milk. In a 
few days the odor will not be percep- 
tible in a well ventilated barn. The 
milking process is of short period, and 
milk is never allowed to remain in a 
barn for any length of time. 

I very strongly recommend the use 
of yellow pine creosoted blocks for 
barn and stable floors or for hog and 
poultry house use. 

H. L. COLLIER. 

Consulting Engineer. 





CARRYING WATER FOR THE 
HO 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last winter I visited a farm and 
helped my host do the chores. He 
slopped his hogs some six rods away 
from his water tank. We carried wa- 
ter in buckets across the icy barnyard, 
making many dangerous, time-wasting 
trips on a cold evening, when it would 
have been much nicer indoors. 

The time spent that way should have 
been spent reading farm papers and 
experiment station bulletins. His tank 
is at such a height that he can pipe 
the water directly to the barrel in 
which he mixes the slop. Water pipe 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
costs $1.80 per rod. The cost of all 
pipes and connections, and a faucet 
and valve to drain the pipe in freez- 
ing weather, would cost my friend less 
than $14. He and his hired man, with 
a couple of spades and pipe wrenches, 
can dig the ditch, lay the pipe, and 
cover it up, frost proof, in two days. 
It will pay him to delay his spring 
work two days for this, because it will 
save nearly an hour a day, making up 
his lost two days in less than a month. 
He can then devote that much more 
time all summer and fall to his field 
work, when it will be urgently needed. 

E. H. 





FAVORS HARD ROADS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 26th you speak 
of good roads. It seems to me one of 
the drawbacks to farming is our bad 
roads. Although they have been im- 
proved a great deal in the last few 
years with t’. road drag, they are a 
long ways from being good. The 
farmers do not take interest in the 
roads like they should, and I believe 
the consequence will be the building 
of hard roads in the near future. Here 
in Illinois most of our grain is deliv- 
ered to the elevators, and it is no 
small item when the roads are bad to 
haul our grain. This spring corn and 
hogs were high, but could not be de- 
livered until the roads became good, 
and then the farmers had to go into 
the fields. The building of hard roads 
would increase the value of the land, 
and would centralize our rural schools. 
Up in Douglas county they have sev- 
eral miles of brick paved roads, which 
I think would be best on most of our 
Tilinois road:, and they are building 
more hard roads this season, and farm- 
ers that are against hard roads will 
find out they are not a bad thing after 
all. Would it not be a better country 
and a happier people with hard roads? 

J. R. BLACK, 

Coles County, Illinois. 


240 acres, all improved; 





For Sale—Fruit and Stock Farm 
in Ozark Belt 


Northwestern Arkansas, four miles from good town. 
100 acres full bearing apple 
trees 30 acres young trees. AM first class grain and 
meadow land. Splendid well arid springs. Fine ten- 
room brick residence, barns, tenant houses, etc? 
Healthiest climate in the United States. Price, $150 
per acre; terms, $5,000 or more cash, balance to suit 
at 6 per cent interest. Fruit crop goes with place if 
sold before August ist. Address 


EDWARD S. ELLIS, McAlester, Okiahoma 


Successful Farmers Wanted 


Part of an immense seed farm for sale. An attrac- 
tive proposition for a successful up-to-date farmer. 
Will sell in blocks of one-quarter to three sections. 
Write for full particulars stating amount wanted. 
Investigate this today. 


HARRIS McFAYDEN 
Farm Seed Expert, Winnipeg, Man. 


1000-Acre Farm forSale 


$60 PER ACRE 

300 acres in clover, 100 in small grain, 200 in pasture, 
balance cut-over timber land. Only 4 miles from 
city limits of Superior, 5 miles from 5 cent street car 
line. You can make big money in dairying and stock 
raising with this farm. Much of it can be sold in 
acreage tracts. Only a short time till all will be 
wanted. There's a big thing for you in this farm. 
Come up to see it. Ideal markets, ideal location. 
Write today. Address H. A. JOHNSON, 

Board of Trade Blidg., Superior, Wis. 


FOR SALE—A FARM OF 130 ACRES 


joining the corporate limits of the town of Walnut, 
Iowa, lying 50 miles east of Omaba, on the main line 
of the C. R: 1. & P. Ry. Plenty of good water. Im 
provements are fair. Excellent chance to lay out 
lots for suburben homes, which are in big demand at 
good prices. Cement walks are laid to the premises. 
Land mostly level witha few acres slightly rolling. 
his is an excellent farm and it will pay you to look 
it over if you are looking for a home, or if you want 
to make some money. For prices and terms inquire 
of THE GERMAN BANK, Walnut, lowa 


(60 ACRES FREE 


Ten cents in silver (to cover cost of mailing) will 
bring you maps and full information regarding choice 
free homesteads in progressive settlement near new 
railroad now building. Adjoining railroad lands sell- 
ing from $15 to $18 per acre. 


Walch Land Company 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
healthy climate, perfect title from first bands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


New Homestead Law 


Get a 320-acre claim before the big rush. The gov- 
ernment only requires 3 years residence now and al- 
lows 5 months leave of absence every year. Some 
bargains in deeded land, $6 to $10 per acre. 
LEPPERT LAND CO., Eads, Colorado 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. This is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price 875 per acre, 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississipp: Co., Missour! 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 





























j TE MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 

listandmaps. ©. E. Brown Land Co., Offices 

Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


lowa Lands For Sale ' Movsrs 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Kima, ia. 


Minnesota and Dakota 


Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota 











| OMESTEAD FOR SALE—*2) acres, im- 
proved, 47 miles from Denver, 81,000 cash buys 

it. Best snap in Colorado. Address THE ALLEN 

COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas. 





YTOCK RANCH—600 acres under best irrigation 
system, 50 miles from mountains. B. 8. PAD- 
DOCK. Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


Farms in New York State 
and in 21 other states, east, west and south, address 
or call on B. F. McBurney & Co., 703 Kisher Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl., or 309 Bastable Block, Sy racuse, N. ¥. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good; 
largest natural alfalfa belt south Ohioriver. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 











JOR SALE—Two large apple and peach 
orcharaés. Located in famous Georgia Peach 
Belt. For particulars address C. 8S. PERRY, 5822 St. 

Elmo Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
read. Investigate our landa, 


DAIRY FARMERS, ideally located in Aitkin 
County, Minnesota, cheap to actual Homeseekers. 
Write Land Agent, C. R. & P. Ry., 160 Wolvia 
Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 








ELIGHTFUL Oregon! Famous Sutheriia 
Valley orchard lands offer wonderful opportu - 
tunities. Illustrated Iftterature, maps, prices and 
particulars free. USE LAND & DEV. CO., Lid., St. Paul, Minn. 





J WOMING FREE! For limited period we 
W will pay for each 80-acre purchaser round trip 
hicago. Write 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


excursion -rates, all points west © 
WYOMING DEVELOPMENT Co., 


Western Missouri Farms for Sale 


Write for iist. C. A. RICE, Montrose, Missouri. 








OOD STOCK FARM FOR SALE, al! 
J atocked, crops mostly in; price 89000. Stock, 
Gt, extca, Owner, C, M, Stebbins, Devon, Kansas. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 











Puliman Earnings.—It is claimed that 
the net earnings of the Pullman Sleeping 
Car Company are now running in the 
neighborhood of $12,000,000 per year. 

Kaneas Harvesters-—The state of Kan- 
sas is already sending out its annual call 
for wheat harvesters. Thirty thousand 
men are wanted to help reap Kansas’ 
great crop. 


Wisconsin Flax.—Wisconsin again leads 
all the states in flax per acre with twelve 
bushels. The next is eight bushels in 
Iowa and Montana. The other flax pro- 
ducing states run down to three bushels 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Texas Cattle.— Reports from Texas in- 
dicate that a decreasing percentage of 
Texas cattle will follow the old route 
through to the northern ranges as grazers 
and an increasing percentage will be fed 
in Texas on corn and cottonseed meal. 


Information Wantedc.--A Nebraska sub- 
scriber asks whether a satisfactory floor 
for barn stalls can be made with clay and 
crude oil. If any of our readers have had 
experience with a floor of this kind we 
would be glad to hear from them with 
full details. 


Making Rain.-—-It is again claimed that 
experimentors have succeeded in produc- 
ing rain at Los Angeles, Texas Three 
thousand pounds of dynamite were fired 
into the air and the rain makers declare 
that they can produce a rain at any time. 
It is claimed that due to their efforts two 
inches of rain fell. 


To Fit a Horse Collar.—Lay the shoul- 
der part of the collar in about three 
inches of water for seven or eight hours, 
then buckle on the horse and be sure the 
hames fit the collar well. Then work 
the horse for half a day and the collar 
will never make the shoulders sore and 
will always fit the horse. Try it and see. 
—C. J. N., in Farmer. 


All Lawyers, No Farmers.—Governor 
Carrol] has appointed Henry Eicher, 
yer, of Washingioan, la., to the vacancy on 
the state board of education caused by 
the resignation of T. LD. Foster, of Ot- 
tumwa. [icher is a democrat. The board 
of education now has five lawyer mem- 
bers and not a farmer.-—Ames Intelli- 
gencer 


law- 


Night and Day Farming. -Some of the 
large tarmers 3} the Southwest ané@ ¢ ain 
fornia, where traction engimes are rapid 
coming into genera use, have put ¢ 
double crews of men during the sowing 
and harvesting season and run their plows 
as well as their harvesting machinery 
twenty-four houds a day. Large search- 
lights run by gas tanks furnish the light 
needed. 


) 
1 


Large Strawberry Shipment.—In one 
day last week the fruit growers’ associa- 
tion at Judsonia, Arkansas, shipped $19,- 


564.83 worth of trawberries from that 
point There were twenty-five car loads 
or eleven ousand seven hundred two 
cases The prices ranged from eighty- 


two cents for low grade to two dollars 
and fifty cents for high-grade berries. 


Wild Pigeons.—In our issue of May 24th 
it was stated that a reward of $1,000 was 
offered by the University of Wisconsin 
for a nesting of wild pigeon. We are in- 
formed that this is an error. The search 
for a nesting of wild pigeons is being con- 
ducted by Prof. (. H. Hodge, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., to whom any 
inquiries on the subject should be ad- 
dressed. 

cientific Potato Culture.—Prof. J. G 
Milward, of Wisconsin, is doing a splen- 
aid work in organizing the potato grow- 
ers of the With a view to growing 


those kinds « potatoes that are most in 


demand 2nd limiting the number of va- 
rieties 1 community It 1s @ matter 
that wil an hundreds of thousands of 
dollars haps mil'ions, to the growers 
of the s » each year if the growers take 





hold of natter along the line outlined 
by Professor Milward. 


More Trouble for Packers.—Just after 
the < decided against the govern- 
ment in the suit which was carried on for 
two or three years against the Chicago 
packers it was announced that another 





suit would be brought against the Na- 
Packing Company, which is a com- 
ewned by other packers in Chicago 


hicago indicate that 
un by the gove 
ment, efforts to reach a friendly under- 


standing having failed. 


on it from 


( 
shortiv be be 





rmn- 





lowa’s Birthday.—lIowa became a terri- 
tory on June 12, 1838, and a state in the 
month of December, 1846. As June is 
a better time for celebration than De- 
cember. the lowa Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has started a movement to have this 
anniversary occasion of the 
; e legislature will be asked to 
deciare this a legal holiday, or at least to 
designate it as a day to be observed 
throughout the state for the celebration 








of Iowa's achievements.—Waterloo Even- 
ing Courier. 

To Clean Grinding Stones.—Fine oil 
stones, emery wheels or other grinding 
stones sometimes get covered with a coat- 
ing of hardened grease and dirt which 
forms a smooth and-useless surface “1s 
may be removed quickly withe.. narming 
the stone by boiling it for a few minutes 
in water containing one teaspoonful of 
lye to a quart of water. Care must be 
taken not to let the stone rest on the bot- 
tom of the pan, as the heat may crack it. 
Stones treated in this manner have the 
appearance of new stones Take your oil 
stones and wrap them up in a piece of 
cotton cloth. The cloth seems to absorb 
the oil and remove the particles of steel. 
The stone is always keen and never gums 
up.—R. H. M., in Farmer. 

Fake Loan Concern-—Officers of the 
Equitable Loan & Investment Company, 
of Texas, which had a benevolent co- 


operative scheme for loaning farmers 
money on their land have recently been 
arrested and are charged with having 


cheated farmers of that state out of about 
$56,000. To take advantage of their co- 
operative scheme it was necessary for the 
farmer to advance a small payment which 
was supposed to cover the cost of exami- 
nation of his property preliminary to 
making the money. After having secured 
the money the loan was never made. 
of a similar sort are being 
worked in many of the western states and 
the farmers should beware of any con- 
cern, whether called co-operative or not, 
which offers to do a great service in con- 
sideration of a small payment in cash. 


Schemes 


A Needed Investigation.—The chief of 
the bureau of plant industry, Dr. B. T. 
Galloway, has cailed to the attention of 
the secretary of agriculture the increas- 
ing need for disseminating information 
which will be helpful to the thousands of 
city people and others who are being en- 
couraged to put their savings into various 
land selling, orchard growing, crop pro- 
ducing propositions. Owing to the ex- 
tensive advertising propaganda, many 
people with little or no knowledge of ag- 
ricultural matters are being led to invest 
money in projects which by no reasonable 
chance can ever be made to pay the prof- 
its claimed for them. Secretary Wilson 
is very much interested in this matter 
and has issued instructions that full data 
be gathered in order that the department 
through its publications and correspond- 
ence shall be in direct position to aid 
those who have been attracted by the 
promise of good investments, but who 
wou'd like to obtain reliable facts before 
taking action. 

Business Conditions.--Business contin- 
ues to expand conservatively, but stead- 
ily, with accumulating signs of a year of 
more than average activity. Elements of 
the situation which have been heretofore 
prominent are being largely igncred apn2 
business sentiment centers in the increas- 
ing confidence created by the steadily 
maintained industrial activity, the im- 
proving conditions in merchandising, and 
the brightening outlook for the crops. 
3oth east and west there are multiplying 
evidences of the widening scope of finan- 
cial and industrial recovery from past de- 
pression, prevailing excellent weath- 
er is one of the present factors of the 
situation that is working for greater 
trade distribution and for works of con- 
struction. Reports from the leading cit- 
ies all speak of a norma! development of 
business, often in excess of anticipations. 
The activity in the iron and steel indus- 
which has reached the point where 
business in sight is actually in ex- 
cess of the large capacity of the mills, 
is communicating itself to other branches 

Which have hitherto beer 
very slow in responding to reviving in- 
fluences. Satisfactory progress is making 
in the dry goods market in most of its 
branches, and the retail trade is liberal 
for the season. Shoe manufacturers still 
report a small velume of 1 
Leather is dull but 
easier tendency 
exchanges confirm the ot 
the large volume of trade—this week they 
gained § per cent over 1911, and 9.2 per 
cent over 1910. Kailroad earnings in the 
first week of June increased 2.6 per cent. 
T! forei trade continues heavy: in 
k the record for the port of 
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ows a total of $34,420,157, 
against $51.935,967 last 27,720,- 
O84 in 1816, Exports 16,171,289, 
comparing with $18,753,6 $11, but 
nearly $4,000,000 than in 1910. 


heavier 
There has been no ch 





ment in iron and steel, 


and the may state- 
ment of the leading producer showed the 
total of unfilled orders since the 
end of December, 1909. Liabilities of com- 
failures for June to date amount 
of which $1,696,623 were ir 
.O86,806 in trading and 
commercial lines. Fail- 
res this week numbered 233 in the Uni- 
ted States against 221 last year, and 
in Canada compared with 25 a year ago.— 
Dun’s Review. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 35 CENTS FOR 
BALANCE OF 1912, 

Only 35 cents pays for a trial subscrip- 

tion to Wallaces’ Farmer now. Paper 

starts at once on receipt of order and con- 





June 21, 1919 
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Cushman Eno; 
On Your Engine 


1t will save horses at a time 
ing counts most. It furnist 
for operating, runs the sick 
Costs much less than horse power dale 
need horses to draw the machine pou only 
is the original binder engine. weighs enn It 
pounds, but is very strong and Her daone M6 
fitsany binder. We furnish comple pe 
ments. © attact,. 


Costs 50¢ to Cut 25 Acres Per Day 


“T have been using your 3-horse l-pur: 

8-foot binder the saaties seasons. It y Othe eenfine O@ my 
average cost per day is about 50c, and 1 have t eee 
15 to 25 aeres per day. I would certainly recom ens 
as a horseflesh-saver, and without th: 
have saved my crop last year when it wa 
best all-round engine for any farmer to } 

—E. 0. Gregg, Havelock, Neb, 
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If you try the Cushman Farm Engine on your binder this year, you will wonder how you 
ever gotalong withoutit. Itsimplifies the grain cutting problem materially Hundreds, f 
grain growers are using the Cushman Engine and they cannot say too much for the service tt 
gives. SAVES EXTRA TIME ON THE CORN BINDER, the hardest job of all. Just try ¥ 
Cushman and you will be convinced. When you are through in the field oe 


° 
You Can Use the Cushman Farm Engine for All Purpose Work 

It is designed especially and built for all power work on the farm. It consumes gasoline 
according to the work itis doing. If the load is light, fuel consumption is light. Runs at a 
speed. Itfurnishes a reliable power for pumping, sawing wood, grinding, churning, running the 
cream separator, fanning mill, washing machine, sheller, or any other machine on the farn 
requiring more than hand power. You will find many jobs for it, and it will do each one wel : 
It costs but little to run a Cushman Engine, and it is so perfectly made that it gives the greatest 
possible service with the least possible expense. 


You Get Value in the Cushman Farm Engine That You Do Not Get in 
Any Other Engine on the Market. We do not want you to take our word for it. Wwa nt 


you to investigate the engine itself and draw your own 
conclasions. We Know the satisfaction it has given other farm owners, and we are confident that it 
will give you like satisfaction and service. Send for full particulars concerning the Cushman Engine 
We want to tel! you how it differs from other engines, and why it has proved so satisfactory on thon- 
sands of farms throughout the corn belt. Our booklet tells all about it. Write us today. Wew 
cheerfully answer any questions you may desire toask. Address 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028 N Street, 


4) 
ik 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 














tinues every week till January first next. 
Biggest value ever offered to new sub- 
scribers. Send stamps today. 


Crop Notes 
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FOR RENT OR SALE 


200 CHOLCE FAKMS 
In Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
WRITE 
ALLEN & HART, Owners, Shreveport, La, 




















ditt invited f ig Some planting over on account of worms 
Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from ee ope Ate. ot 
ail sections of our territory. Postal card reports will and bad ‘ 3 ed. ae he a ling out and 
jbe suffictent. All such reports should be matied to short. Hay crop short. Pastures gener- 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, In ally good on account of not enough stock 
order to bein time for the current issue. to keep them down on a good many pas- 
tures.—Bert Eggleston. 


Clinton County, Iowa, June 14, 1912.— 
Corn good stand; backward, owing to late 
planting. Small grain looking well; need- 
ed rain, which came today. Meadows a 

















Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, June 13th.— 
Winter wheat, oats, pasture, hay, pota- 
toes and gardens are looking fine. There 
will be a big crop of strawberries, cher- 
ries and plums. Corn small; too cold. little short; needed rain: pastures same 
Fine rain last night.—U. S. Grant. Weather has been generally cool. A fine 

Webster County, Mo., June 15, 1912.— rain has come in the last twelve hours.— 
It is pery dry here again just now, though T. W. Daun. 
crops are fair, only pastures are short. Harrison County, Iowa, June 14, 1912.- 
Corn a good stand, but a month late. Rain here, and plenty of it. The country 
Wheat, 75 per cent; oats, 50 per cent, is coming back to where it was. Land is 
and hay 50 per cent.—J. C. Preston. beginning to change hands again. An 

fTroquois County, Il., June 106, 1912.— Illinois party bought a 200-acre farm 45 
The season here is ten days late. Prob-~ | faitly good improvements the other day 
t ‘ for $130 an acre. Seller cleaned up $7,00 
or $8,000 cbear in three or four years.— 
Claus Hansen. 

Scott 
Small 





ably 35 per cent of corn has been 
planted over; 95 per cent of our wheat 
has been plowed up. Oats prospects are 
fair to good.—A. J. Gillfillan. 

Clinton County, Iowa, June 14, 1912.— 
Winter wheat a failure. Hay will be a wheat, . , __m 
short crop. Oats doing well. Corn good | that which is left is poor. 
stand, but small. Pastures good. Had otherwise doing well. Ground somewhet 
a fine rain this morning. Fig crop below cloddy, but we are having sufficient mois- 
the average. Apples will be a small crop. ture and not too much. Hay be 18 
—A. H. Wallace. hese in acreage and in yield. —_ 

Webeter County; dows, Jans it, 2058.— | OOS Soot Bo Mer.—Cas See 
Wheat and oats look well. Early planted Gregory County, 8. Dak., —_ io 
corn fair. Lots of replanting done. Con- | Small grain making better growth then 
siderable complaint of ‘cut and wire | Usual. We are having light showers 
worms. Large acreage. Thin stand in Corn replanting not all done t. 
many fields.—G. W. Hauser. and groves making a fine growth 

eC atoes more 

Cass County, Iowa, June 13, 1912.—Corn i peer pr pe ie gghecy 
stand very uneven. Much replanting. | 4); il aul spring plowing, 
Large acreage. Fields in fair condition. with snointure ander the 
Loca showers. Increased acreage of Richa’ Filmes: 
winter wheat. All small grain looking ite & i ¥ 
fine. Pastures and meadows fair.—L. M. Sioux County, Towa, June 153, 
Linderman. Oats, wheat and barley good. 

Bremer County, Iowa, June 14, 1912.— a a aeaae a occa 

é rank, Corn growing good. Soil is in good condition, free 
Gardens in nice condition. Ground in fine There is about 80 per cent of 
shape fe 3 ee ae to grow. Stock _— There is much cloudy weathe! 
ing good, and timber pastures plentiful. ae 7 i egies? tks 
Hill reer poor. Hay es bad, and a ee may pry 

} ; x 4 4 a crop in northwest part of the : 
small crop will be made.—Bert Fry. has been too dry. Pastures good. Stock 

Crawford County, Iowa, doing well.—B. F. Hawkins. 

Small grain looks well. Tama County, Iowa, June 12, 
Hay crop will be ight. Dry week up to Thursday, but clot 
A large per cent planted over, with possible rain; rain, .42. Corn plant 
poor stand. Some not up yet. Pig crop ing all done: about three-fourths of 4 
light. Plenty of moisture at present; | ctand. Farmers are once through, and 
rather dry in early spring.—J. T. Slater. part way second time. Smal -ain look- 

Crawford County, iowa, June 10, 1912.— | ing good; also pastures. Hay will be 
Some have just -inished replanting corn, short crop. Zarley heading plentifully. 
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County, Iowa, June 14, 1912 
grain good except winte 
which is mostly plowed up, and 


Corn is late; 


looks 








heavy 
mulch 


‘ } 1- 
ats look 








June 3, 1912. 
Pastures good. 
Corn poor stand. 
and yeta 















and some are done with the first plowing. Plums and cherries, but no apples. Too 
In general, we have a god stand of corn, cold for corn.—John S. Wetzstein. 
but the weather has been too cool. Grass Henry County, Ill., June 14. 1912-4 


leoks well; hay crop is short; very few | gne rain last night and today, with pros 
apples; lots of small fruit; many grass- pects for more tonight, has actically 
hoppers.—Henry <Ackelbein. assured an oat and early potate crop 8? 
Buena Vista County, Towa, June 10, far as moisture is concerned Sorn 18 
1912.—Corn is very uneven stand, caused improved with a rising temperature. Most 
by poor seed, wire worms, cut worms and of the corn plowed once, and part of it 
corn maggot. Prospects not as good as the second time. Some complaint of pigs 
usual. Oats are growing too rank to] dying. Colt crop seems to be g00d.— 
make the best crop. Weather cold. Pas- H. L. Angevine. 
tures good and stock looking wel!l.—M. L. La Fayette County, Mo., June 14, 1912. 
Soeth. —Ideal weather conditions for farming. 
Van Buren County, Iowa, June 11, 1912. | Corn is doing well where first stand was 
—Corm generally a preity good stand. good, but some had to plant four times, 
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very late to mature. 
i timothy is doing just 
utting has begun; only 
fa crop of clover hay. A 











i Jed for the pastures, as 
& short. Wheat and oats 
ine 1, b acreages are small.— 
are Schae perkoeftter. 
Henry County. Iowa, June 13, 1912.— 
Taylor weeks too cold for corn. Oats 
ort ce ire making a heavy growth. 
a good. Clover in full 
plead w pastures never were better. All 
bioom putcher shape. Farmers all busy 
stock the third time, crossing and 
_ he first time. Moles and wire 
angel done great damage to all 
ae wed gardens. Few fields a full 
ner pig crop light.—F, M. Henderson. 
* woodbUry County, Iowa, June 12, 1912. 
We have had cold, backward weather 
2! spring, and late frosts. No apples to 
"a of: some plums. Potatoes look very 
ang Fall wheat is promising, and is 
veut all headed out. Spring wheai is 
si very good Not very many oats 
20 i eighborhood. Pastures look 


ni sn 
a era pig crop is short. Some poor 
pe of corn, and a great deal of re- 
ooting done on account of the cold 
round and insects working on the roots 
of the young corn.—C. W. Armstrong. 

La Salle County, Ill., June 15, 1912.— 
Spring late. Plenty of rain and cool 
weather. Oats looking good. Wheat all 
winter killed Corn planting just fin- 
Many fields planted three times. 


shed. 
a looking bad. Many fields a poor 
stand. Acreage increased somewhat. 


Corn nearly ail sold and delivered. Pig 
crop lighter than usual from appearances, 
as high priced corn is keeping farmers 
from raising them. No feeding cattle 
to speak of.—Ernest W. Sass. 

Montgomery County, Iowa, 
1912—The weather has been ideal the 
past week, with local showers. Corn 
fields are cleaner than usual. Stand looks 
better than earlier in the season. Early 
sats are heading. Prospects for a good 
hay crop. Pastures are better than in 
many years: not so much stock on them 
as usual. First crop alfalfa is cut, with 
a good yield. Potatoes looking promising. 
Gooseberries and early cherries are ripe. 
Live stock in good condition; but a short- 
age in both cattle and hogs is noted, and 
prices for both are high.—N. W. Nelson. 

Morgan County, Ill, June 15, 1912.— 
As it was very wet until the 15th of May, 
and has been dry since then, we were late 
in getting corn planted. Most of the 
planting was done last week, but some 
was finished this week. The stand is poor 
—say three-fourths of a stand. Poor seed 
and insects, ants and root lice caused 
most of the trouble. Oats have been hurt 
by the dry weather, but we got a fine 
rain last night, which will help them out. 
There is very little clover to cut, but the 
stand of young clover is fine, and the 
rain last night will make it a sure thing. 
Very little wheat. Pastures fine. I don’t 
hink we will have very short crops, only 
wheat.—A. W. Moulton. 

Wapello County, Iowa, June 13, 1912.— 
The past week, except the last two days, 
has been too cool for vegtation to grow. 
Slight showers the 12th. Cultivation is 
the order of the day now. Some are still 
replanting, where worms are working. 
Timothy meadows are heading out very 
Short. Fall wheat is not coming up to 
our expectations; the most of it is short 
and thin on the ground. Not much spring 
Wheat sown in this part of the country. 
Oats will be short if we don’t have rain 
Soon. Cold wind from the southwest this 
morning.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Cedar County, Iowa, June 15, 1912.— 
The much-needed rain came on the even- 
ing f the 13th, and a repeater on the 
lth, Everything looks brighter, and the 
corn will make up some of the lost time. 
Corn is very clean: some cloddy fields, 
but all will be corn yet. Stock thrifty. 
Pigs doing quite well. Hay scarce and 
Selling f. o. b. cars at $18.50. Oats and 
Corn off to 49 and 67 cents. Butter 20 
Cents to farmers. Retails to consumers 


June 14, 


at 20 cents. Creamery doing fine. Sweet 
corn canning factory compelled to en- 
large plant to take care of large increased 


acreage.—F. G. Reeder. 





Crop conditions June 1st are reported 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
Meulture to be slightly better than on 
the same date last year, but 1.7 per cent 
lower than the average June ist condi- 
tions of recent years. Crops as a whole 
are above the average in the northern 
States and below in the southern. It is 
ee that the acreage of winter 
voeat is about 12 per cent less than last 
en spring wheat 6 per cent less, oats 
out the same, clover 13 per cent less. 





Prices of 


‘ Farm Products.—According to 
the United 


oe Me _ States Department of Agri- 
cote prices paid to producers of the 
aoe, States on June 1, of 1912 and 1911, 
gg ively, were as follows: Corn, 1912, 
in ae 1911 55.1 cents: wheat 102.8 
Gite. nts ; cents; oats 55.3 cents, 34.7 
%1 e ariey 91.1 cents, 73.8 cents; rye 
Cente’; 77.9 cents; buckwheat 84.8 
3: (0.1 cents; flaxseed $2.05, $2.25; 
potatoes 119.7 cents, 63.3 cents per bushel; 
4g tA $13.16 per ton; cotton 11 cents, 
Chic ents; butter 24.8 cents 20.3 cents; 
a tt cents, 11 cents per pound; 
Ss 16.7 cents, 145 cents per dozen 





Prices on May 15, of 1912 and 1911, re- 
spectively, were: Hogs $6.79, : 
cattle $5.36, $4.59; veal calves, $6.23, 
sheep $4.74, $4.51; lambs, $6.16, $5.74 per 
100 pounds; milk cows $45.63, $44.54; 
horses $144.20, $146.25 each; milk 22.5 
cents, 20.9 cents per gallon; apples 128.8 
cents, 139.6 cents; beans $2.52, $2.17; sweet 
potatoes 118.6 cents, 103.6 cents; onions 
$1.77, $1.29; clover seed $12.53, $8.74; tim- 
othy seed $7.16, $5.24 per bushel; hops 
37.2 cents, 20.9 cents; maple sugar 11.6 
cents; honey, comb, 13.7 cents, 13.6 cents; 
wool, unwashed, 17.8 cents, 14.7 cents; 
peanuts, 4.9 cents, 4.8 cents per pound; 
cabbage $2.98, $1.38 per 100 pounds; broom 
corn $83.34, $81.05; cotton seed $19.21, 
$25.46; bran $30.18, $25.93 per ton.—Nat C,. 
Murray, Acting Chief of Bureau. 









Condition of Fall Grain and Pasture.— 
The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates the 
condition of spring wheat June Ist at 95.8 
per cent, as compared with 94.6 per cent 
for 1911 and a ten-year average of 93.8 
per cent. Winter wheat, 1912, 74.3; 1911, 
80.4; ten-year average, 80.9. Oats, 1912, 
91.1; 1911, 85.7; ten-year average, 88.4. 
Barley, 1912, 91.1; 1911, 90.2; ten-year 
average, 90.8. Rye, 1912, 87.7; 1911, 88.6; 
ten-year average, 89.7. Hay, 1912, 89.8; 
1911, 76.8. Pastures, 1912, 93.7; 1911, 81.8; 
ten-year average, 89.3.. With the excep- 
tion of winter wheat and rye, all of the 
crops are in better condition, according 
to this report, than the ten-year average. 
In Kansas, which has 20.8 per cent of the 
entire United States acreage of winter 
wheat, the condition June 1st was 75, as 
compared with 65 a year ago, and a ten- 
year average of 72. Nebraska, which is 
the next largest of the winter wheat pro- 
ducing states, had a condition June 1st of 
74, as compared with 79 June 1st last year 
and a ten-year average of 84. Missouri, 
the state next in importance in winter 
wheat production, had a condition June 
1st of 65, as compared with 84 June Ist 
last year and a ten-year average of 82. 





1OWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

For the week ending June 16, 1912, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—This has been the best 
growing week of the season. The aver- 
age temperature has been about normal, 
and while the sunshine was somewhat 
deficient, the rainfall was genrally above 
the average. Showers were frequent and 
fairly well distributed, but the amounts 
of rainfall varied from .01 of an inch in 
southern Taylor county to 4.44 inches in 
Calhoun county. The rainfall was also 
heavy in Wayne and Decatur counties, 
where several local storms occurred, ac- 
companied by high winds and some hail, 
which, with the heavy rain, did consider- 
able damage to fields and crops. All 
crops have made good progress, but in 
many localities oats and some fall wheat 
on rich ground are getting rank, and 
have a tendency to lodge if wet weather 
continues. Corn has improved during the 
past few days, and the cultivation of the 
fields is being rushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The fields are generally clean, and 
the soil is in fine condition. Pastures are 
unusually good. In fact, there is more 
grass in some sections than is needed for 
the small number of cattle on hand. While 
the hay crop will not be quite up to the 
average, it will be much better than last 
year. Potatoes are fine, and in many lo- 
calities there has been sufficient rainfall 
to mature the early crop. Home-grown 
strawberries of excellent quality are on 
the market. Cherries are ripening, and 
are larger and of better quality than last 
season. Plums give promise of a good 
yield.—George M. Chappel, Section Di- 
rector. 





THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1912. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to June 10, 1912.) 
RIO UN escent oid Josie a'eecie veale.ie nee 9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Madison, Wis. 
Charles City, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa 
DOS TIOIMIGR, IGWE: oc c6cssr080600 on 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Peoria, Il. 
Hannibal, Mo. . 
Springfield, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
Cairo, FY. sciece 
Springfield, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. .... 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, 
Yankton, S. 
Valentine, Neb. 
Huron, S. Dak. 
Pierre, S. Dak. 











Moorhead, Minn. 

Der 6 tame, BW. TIGR: ccescccesecsecss 93 
BNO, BN. BM cccwccccccessswcaes 91 
CS a Ss Saas ee 111 
Meme CA, Bs FI. osc caisccseeseccsces 69 
RES ee ere eer 80 
ce SS rere ere Pe 
North Platte, Neb. ....... eneeanene eae 116 
SE a ae ere re ree 80 
CR GT, GEIR. oe cciccciccccescse 81 
Amarillo, Texas 5 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Abilene, Texas ... 4 
El Paso, TEKAS cccsccicccccccvcescvceecAlO 








OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, Ill., June 17, 19]2.—The butter 


market has developed more strength of 


late than is usual at this season, except 
in summers of general drouth, when pas- 
turage is especiaMy poor, and the past 
week saw an early advance of half a cent 
a pound for the best creamery, following 
the lead of Elgin manufacturers. There 
was a good demand for butter of the best 
grade to place in cold storage warehouses, 
although the government report for June 
on the condition of pastures gave promise 
of a much larger yield of butter than a 
year ago. At the beginning of the week 
St. Louis butter merchants wired the 
Elgin Board of Trade urging the adoption 
of a “safe and sane” policy in fixing the 
price of butter. The message said the 
Elgin board controls the butter market of 
the country and that the price is too high, 
with the result that the output of oleo- 
margarine is constantly increasing and 
encroaching on the “legitimate territory” 
of the dairy interests. Eggs have con- 
tinued to be marketed liberally, and the 
demand for immediate consumption and 
for cold storage purposes was as large as 
ever, prices being comparatively low. 
New potatoes are marketed freely from 
southern sections, with especially large 
shipments from Texas, and the certainty 
of further reductions in prices is stimu- 
lating the marketing of remaining stocks 
of old potatoes. Michigan is supplying 
the market with liberal supplies of straw- 
berries, and prices have reached low fig- 
ures. The best lots of eggs have been 
wholesaling for 21 cents per dozen, while 
butter has sold at 23 to 25% cents per 
pound for creamery and at 22 to 24 cents 
for dairy, with sales of packing stock at 
20 cents. Potatoes sell at $1.15 to $1.30 
per bushel for old and at $1.40 to $1.60 
per bushel for new, offerings of the old 
crop coming chiefly from Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Timothy seed has a poor de- 
mand at $6.00 to $12.00 for cash lots, 
while clover seed sells slowly at $16.00 to 
$21.50 for country lots. Flaxseed on track 
sells at $2.25% to $2.29%. 

The June government crop report was 
an important factor in the grain trade 
last week, although it was prepared be- 
fore the worst damage was reported in 
the Kansas and Nebraska winter wheat 
fields. The report indicated a _ winter 
wheat crop of 363,000,000 bushels, or 68,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year’s crop. 
Spring wheat acreage was placed at 19,- 
291,000 acres, compared with 20,381,000 
acres a year ago, and on existing condi- 
tions a crop of 265,000,000 bushels was 
promised, compared with 191,000,000 bush- 
els harvested last year. Oat acreage was 
placed at 37,844,000 acres, against 35,250,- 
000 acres at harvest last year. If recent 
conditions should be maintained up to 
harvest time, the oat crop would reach 
922,000,000 bushels, exceeding by nearly 
200,000,000 bushels last year’s crop. The 
rye crop was estimated at 38,000,000 bush- 
els. Barley acreage was increased to 
7,574,000 acres, compared with 7,038,000 
acres last year, and the indicated yield 
was given as 192,000,000 bushels, or 32,- 
000,000 bushels greater than a year ago. 
Wheat speculation was continued on a 
very large scale, and the unsatisfactory 
reports from the Southwest helped to 
maintain prices, although reactions took 
place in quotations. Encouraging news 
from the spring wheat states did much to 
counteract reports from the Southwest. 
Corn and oats, like wheat, sold very much 
higher than a year earlier, although each 
had some declines in prices caused by in- 
creased selling. The government crop re- 
port was especially bearish on oats and 
exerted a marked influence. 

Cattle prices can be advanced at the 
present time only when the receipts are 
really meager in numbers, as the dearness 
of beef has greatly lowered its consump- 
tion throughout the country. Most of the 
time lately offerings have been unusually 
small, and this has helped sellers in their 
efforts to obtain stiff values, especially 
where the cattle were at all attractive 
looking. The usual exceptions were in- 
ferior grassy cattle with poor “‘kill’’ to 
them, buyers greatly preferring to invest 
in cattle of better grade that could be had 
at comparatively moderate values. The 
fancy prices paid still for strictly prime 
heavy cattle fed for long periods were 
due to their great scarcity, for no fairly 
large numbers could have been sold at 
any time. Fat butcher stock has con- 
tinued to attract much attention from 
buyers, for handy little cows and heifers 
with fair flesh are convertible into the 
light cuts of beef so much wanted these 
times everywhere. Tuesday is still rec- 
ognized as ‘‘calf day,’’ especially large 
numbers showing up on that day last 
week and forcing quite a drop in prices. 
There has not been any animation to the 
stocker and feeder branch of the market 
of late, this being due to the fact that 
most farmers in feeding districts have 
been deferring such purchases to a later 
time in the year, when they expect to be 
able to buy at much lower figures. While 
it has been possible in recent weeks to 
pick up the less attractive lots of cattle 
for fattening at much lower prices than 
were current earlier in the year, the few 
prime lots of heavy feeders have sold very 
high all along, with a large part of the 
few offerings falling into the hands of 
killers, 





Light supplies of cattle last week put 
prices higher, the extreme range for beef 
steers extending from $6.00 to $7.00 for 
the poorer little yearlings up to $9.00 to 
$9.40 for the better class of cattle of 
strong weights. The big share of the 
steers sold at $7.50 to $9.10 by Wednes- 
day, and it was difficult to find really good 
cattle that were reasonably heavy at 
$8.50, although lighter weights of a good 
quality sold well below that price. An 
Illinois feeder sold forty-one prime 1,251- 
pound Hereford steers at $9.40. Buyers 
paid $4.35 to $8.75 for cows and heifers, 
but very few sold above $8.35, that figure 
being paid for distillery heifers. Cutters 
went at $3.30 to $4.30, canners at $2.40 to 
$3.25 and bulls at $3.75 to $7.25. Meager 
offerings of stockers and feeders prevent- 
ed traders from doing much, sales ranging 
at $4.50 to $7.00 and steers averaging only 
622 pounds bringing $6.30. Calves were 
plentiful on Tuesday, the recognized great 
day of the week, and prices declined 
sharply. Calves have been selling at $3.50 
to $8.50 per 100 pounds, while milk cows 
sold more readily at advanced prices of 
$5.00 to $7.00 per head over recent figures, 
buyers paying $35.00 to $75.00. 

Hogs are offered usually in liberal num- 
bers on Monday, long the recognized big 
day of the week for all sorts of live stock, 
and receipts on other days are apt to be 
rather moderate in volume. Although 
prices have suffered a marked decline 
since the high time during the spring 
when prime barrows of heavy weight sold 
as high as $8.20 per 100 pounds, hogs are 
still commanding high prices as compared 
with most former years, and’ sales are 
made much higher than a year ago. The 
market is still much dependent for its 
strength on the freedom with which buy- 
ers of hogs for shipment to eastern pack- 
ing points operate, since a good outside 
demand always creates competition, and 
this demand is rather variable. On the 
whole hogs now coming on the market 
show up quite well in quality, with re- 
cent average weights ranging from 233 to 
235 pounds, compared with 237 pounds one 
year ago and 242 pounds two years ago. 
Hogs of superior quality and weighing 
heavily are still prime favorites, these 
bringing a good premium over choice con- 
signments of lighter weight. Fresh pork 
products retain their great popularity, 
this being due very largely to their being 
much cheaper than any other meats. The 
weak feature of the hog market is the 
smaller demand from eastern shippers 
and the large numbers of hogs carried 
over unsold from day to day. Late sales 
were made of hogs at a range of $7.00 to 
$7.55, the best lots averaging around 185 
to 195 pounds selling about 10 cents below 
the top quotation. Pigs sold at $5.30 to 
$7.00 and stags at $7.40 to $7.90. A year 
ago hogs sold at $5.70 to $6.30. A week 
ago hogs were selling at $7.15 to $7.70. 


Sheep and lambs have experienced 2 
great decline in prices since the highest 
time of the season, several weeks ago, 
and buyers are discriminating against 
poorly fattened flocks so severely that 
many of these are sold at prices so low 
as to afford but small profits, if any, to 
their owners. Lambs, fed and clipped, 
comprise the great bulk of the daily re- 
ceipts, with fair numbers of ewes, some 
bucks and a lack of wethers and year- 
lings usually. The marketing of spring 
lambs has now attained large proportions, 
and the southern ‘‘crop’’ of lambs grown 
in Kentucky and Tennessee is arriving 
liberally in Louisville, where the big 
Chicago packers have stationed buyers, 
and they are shipping large numbers of 
these lambs to this city. This tends to 
hold prices down, as these lambs take the 
place to a large extent of consignments 
offered on the open market. Springs sell 
much higher if prime than the choicest 
clipped lambs that have been feeding for 
some time, but there is not much call for 
inferior springs, and these, unfortunately, 
are offered freely. Recent sales have been 
made of spring lambs at $5.00 to $9.00, a 
few prime lambs going to city butchers 
at $9.25. Fed lambs brought $4.50 to $8.25, 
while ewes sold at $2.00 to $4.50 and bucks 
at $2.50 to $3.25. The first fat Oregon 
range stock of the season arrived, con- 
sisting mainly of yearlings, these selling 
at $6.00 for fat lots and at $5.00 for feed- 
ers, while wethers sold at $4.75 to $5.00. 

Horses have been coming to market for 
many weeks in much smaller numbers 
than a year ago, and there is a small 
showing of the choicer horses, farmers 
usually retaining them for their own use. 
While buyers are in much smalier attend- 
ance than when the spring trade was at 
its best, there is a quick sale for all the 
choice business horses that are offered. 
Sales are made of the poorest specimens 
coming around $85 to $100 per head, while 
the best grade of heavy drafters selis at 
$250 to $300, not many bringing more 
than $275. Wagon horses are selling at 
$150 to $175, and a few sales of a better 
class of delivery wagon horses are report- 
ed at $200 to $250. Light draft horses are 
having a fair outlet at $150 to $175, while 
farm workers at $100 to $200 show ex- 
treme dullness. A sale was made re- 
cently of a pair of horses on the expresser 
order at $560, and pairs of Clyde geldings 
weighing around 1,800 pounds. from four 
to five years old, have brought $480 and 
$515. Farmers are taking more mules, 
and a mule seller at the stock yards. re- 
ports selling a dozen pairs around $4 
per pair, WwW. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Oct. 2—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
PERCHERONS. 

Oct. 25—T. H. Weil, Biairstown, Iowa. 
June 26—J. R. Horswell, Estherville, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Aug. 5—A. J. Podendorf and Frank Rain- 

ier, Logan, Iowa. 
Aug. S—J. 0. James and L. R. MeClar- 
non, Braddyville, lowa 
Oct. 24—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 22—C. C. Evans, North English, Ia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us no. 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above aiso applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monde morning of the week of lesue. 


-FIELD NOTES. 


W. L. De Clows Cedar Rapids, Towa, 
reports another fine importation of Per- 
cherons coming this month. He also re- 
ports the nicest trade in mares he ever 
had. With this new importation he will 
have a large number for buyers to select 
from. Write Mr. be Clow if interested 
in buying, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 








ma Ff: H. Weil, jlairstown, Towa, 
claims October 25th for a Percheron dis- 
persion sale, when he will sell an unusu- 
ally high-class offering of fifty head, com- 
prisng a dozen stallions and the _ rest 
mares and their colts Twenty of the 
mares are imported, and all are a good 
useful jot, being breeders and workers, 
and having lots of size. Keep thre sale 
in mind and watch for other particulars 
later. 


Col. John R. Thompson, of Merrill, 
Jowa, an enterprising young auctioneer 
and breeder of Duroc Jerseys, was for- 
tunate in saving ninety pigs of February, 
March and April farrow this year and 
will therefore be in a good position to 
supply our readers this fall with boars. 
They are mostiy the get of the herd boar, 
Robin's Choice Goods, a first-class boar 
of jarge scale and of choicest breeding. 
Col. Thompson has one litter of eight very 
fine pigs, six of which are boars, out of 
the quite noted brood sow, Olga, and 
sired by Van's Durec Wonder, champion 
boar at the South Dakota State Fair and 
a winner at both Hamline and Sioux City. 
A little later Colonel Thompson's card 
will appear in Walla f 





ces’ Farmer, at whic h 
time we will have more to say regarding 
his stock. 

BARGAINS IN ANGUS BULLS. 

Ss. Kk. Lantz, of Congerville, Ill., is of- 
fering for sale a carioad of choicely bred 
Angus bulls, of the very best strains. In 
visting the herd, we noted two good 
T’rides, an Erica and an extra gocd Queen 
Mother, and in addition Mr. Lantz is 
quoting a low 7 on one of his herd 
bulls, “Binomial,” which is a Blackbird of 
the most valuabie naneabers Buyers will 
find these bulls in the pastures in good, 
useful condition, and they will be priced 
right, and with a good guaranty with 





each one. Here is an opportunity for the 
breeder or farmer to obtain a good bull 
at a moderate price “The Dells” stock 


farm is easily reached from either Bloom- 
ington or Peoria over the Lake Erie rail- 
road, as all trains stop at the farm on 
signal When writing, kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE !1OWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
OFFERS A CLYDESDALE AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS, SHORT- 

HORN AND ANGUS BULLS 
FOR SALE. 

In making a change in their advertise- 
ment this week, Professor Curtiss, of the 
College, at Ames, writes: ‘“‘Both of the 
Clydesdale stallions we offer are by Ku- 
roki, the 2,200-pound stallion imported by 
the college, and placed second in the In- 
ternational shortly after landing. Kuroki 
is by Prince Shapely, a Holloway-bred 
stallion that was exported to and a prize 
winner in Scotland. His dam was by 
Baron's Pride. The dam of the three- 
year-old stallion is Her Sweet Sel, a 
grand daughter of Cedric and bred by 
Colonel Holloway. This is one of Colonel 
Hollioway’s most noted _ families. The 
yearling Clydesdale stallion is equally 
well bred, and is sired by Kuroki and out 
of a Refiner mare. The Belgian stallion 
we offer is a noted show stallion combin- 
ing unusual substance and quality. Both 
of the yearlings are entered in the draft 
horse futurities at the lowa State Fair 
Professor Curtiss will be glad to show the 
stallions offered, and also other live stock 
which is for sale, at the lowa Agricultural 
College to any of our readers interested, 
or he will be pleased to give them infor- 
mation with regard thereto by corre- 
spondence. 


HORSWELL’S ANGUS SALE. 

Keep in mind the date, June 26 of 
the J. R. Horswell Angus sale at Esther- 
ville, Iowa. Mr. Horswell has taken pains 
to make this, his second sale, an attrac- 
tive one. He is offering a class of cattle 
that will give an account of themselves 
Mr. Horswell’s knowledge of the cattle 
breeding business has enabled him to rear 
a herd of hardy, prolific cattle, and with 
breeding good enough to go to any herd. 
He has been a careful buyer of herd bulls 
which has resulted in working an im- 
provement in his herd. Khartoun of 
Quietdale, by Ebony of Quietdale, gave 
him a good and also a uniform lot of fe- 
males, and they in turn have produced 
especially Well when mated with the 
present herd bull and show bull, Black 
Ensign The offering contains several 
daughters of Khartoun bred to Black En- 
sign and with calves at foot by him. Not 











and B lack 


SHORT-HORN BULLS OFFERED. 


moderate price, 


SATISFACTORY. 


Two things which add much to the pop- 

i of Goodyear automobile tires, and 
long wearing, are men- 
advertisement of the Good- 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, on 
They point out first that Good- . a 
are 10 per cent oversize. By No one vehicle on_ 
a Goodyear tire is service than the spring wagon. 
just 10 per cent larger than the ordinary | the place of the 
i i The other feature | Weather, the place of 
call particular attention is | for bringing light loads 
Goodyear tires cannot rim 
bring out this feature 
i which the advertise- 


for what Goodyear tires 
for yourself. Their 
on thirteen years of tire 


particulars concerning 
Goodyear tires and the various sizes, 


book by 





terested in the up-to-date fruit jars which 
Glass Co., Wheeling, W. 
their E-Z seal jars. 
the kind with the large open- 
an easy matter to cleanse 


and it closes with a touch and opens with 


keeps out the light, 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
fore September Ist, 


give you the jar. 


which have 


equipped with a 





send 
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made up almost en- ment of Animal 
popular families, but it Mich., mentioning W allaces" 
that have added ma- the literature wil! be 


the breed, chief of 


Blackbird Lad, Imp. 
Predominator, Imp. Earl 
jiackhawk, Heather The readers of Wallaces’ 
Biackcap, Elect, Imp. are putting up silos for tl 
Woodlawn Elfin, the bal- year, or the readers 


the vet of Khartoun cutter of their own, 
Ensign. The situ- ter in their neighborhood, 
cattle industry is at a gate early the question of silo filling. 
every good farmer of the well-Known ensilage 


financial condition by put- market is the Smalley, 
cows and a bul! on his made for a good many 
Horswell will offer. give some of the many 
particular time to make the have proved thoroughly, 
Estherville next Wednesday. mand therefor has 


their advertisement 


the same purpose. 


ed in silo fillers. 


do not ask you to 


possible wear. The 


SATISFACTORY FRUIT JARS. have issued a very 


describing not only 


be considerably in- | qetail, but also their family 
buggies, driving wagons, 
will be glad to send \ 
on request. A postal 
Wallaces’ Farmer will 
logue by return mail. 
PAIGE AUTOMOBILES AT $975. 
They have a _ glass The value they give i 
with a wire spring Torpedo touring car 
: : equipped, is fully described by 
no wrist turning, no Detroit Motor Car Co:, 
shattering or splat- | St., Detroit, Mich., in their 
e: ; on page 997. Equipment 
and the E-Z seal jars ae ocr top, yore or shield, 


they are likewise 
so that the fruit 


green tinted glass 


but also vegerables | pas generator, horn, 


who wish to try the pair outfit, etc. A 
year can obtain one | furnished at $25 extra. 
using the coupon which troit Motor Car Co. 
advertisement of _the with readers of Wallaces’ 
on page 1004. Sim- | ing to buy an automobile, 
ir fl Ait z , vite inem to write for the ) 
filling in your name | catalogue of Paige cars which 
and address on the blank, and dealer will | jgsued. This catalogue i 
} Information with regard | qifferent models they 
jars has been issued by the ing from $975 to $1,000. 
2 Co., and they will be | have the same engine, 
Sade same to any reader of | ing in the bodies. A postal card request 
ces’ Farmer on request. Their book | will bring the catalogue by return mail. 
of recipes will be valuable to the House- 
i glad to send youa SPECIAL OFFER ON JAP ROSE SOAP. 


to your dealer, be- 


mention Wallaces’ To introduce Jap 


them. been very popular wherever it 
A SATISFACTORY TRACTION ENGINE, | used, the manufacturers, 
Co., 219 Michigan St., 
Among the first to make a tractor en- to send for a two-cent stamp, 
gine which attracted attention in various 
i country, were the Kin- Jap Rose. This soap 
Minneapolis, Minn., soap, and it makes an abundant 
gasoline and kero- and is very easy on the i 
won premiums Jas. S. Kirk Co. .are_ satisfied 
at the big contests in Canada for a num- farm folks who use 
The Kinnard-Haines Co. want to buy it right 
interesting literature therefore glad to give them ‘a chante to 
tractors which are try it by simp!y sending 
20, 30 and 40 horse- name and the two cents necessary to pay 
want every reader of the postage on the free cake. 
Farmer who has been consid- advertisement on page 
j of buying a tractor. to Wallaces’ Farmer when taking advantage 
secure their literature, 
° i tractors personally if at 

of their tractors is 


and to investigate of their offer. 





should take 
herd from black! 


injector, Vhich Parke- please. 
Mic Ss manufacture. 
pills which come 
and they are quickly An oil cook stove 


use of the Black- good many years of 


which comes with each ufacturing. and which 
_ Simple, safe and sat- fully used in many different parts of the 
Perfection, made by 
is sold by deal- 


Very interesting country, is the New 


iter ature has ‘owe on ievend by Parke-Davis the Standard Oil Co. 
to blackleg, and the ers in practically every 
to take, and they dealer will be glad to show you the stove 
same on request. itself or you can obtain li 
Simply write Parke-Davis & Co., Depart- full particulars with regard thereto, and 








HOW ABOUT YOUR SILO FILLING 
MACHINERY? 


stead of the old-fashioned slat feed apron, 
of St. Ansgar, Iowa, the Smalley is a force i 
to be found else- feature of the Smaliey 
that he will sell his much to the capacity 
bull, a Scotch Mina | They give brief mention of this and other 
a Chandler Jordan-bred bull and | special features of Smalley 
is a bull with plenty of bone and have made them so satisfactory, 
a good and sure breeder and | want Wallaces’ Farmer 
i j every way. Mr. up this advertisement, 
offering tnree yearling for the Smalley catalogue 
herd bull that are of | book on silage which the 
makeup as their sire and | gives the very information you im 
i service. One is a to know with regard to filling the silo, 
All are red in color. well as much valuab'e inf i 
for something good and at a | reference to silage, t 
j Mr. Hylden. to fill the silo, ete. Use the 
the advertisement contains, 
liniaialatis THAT MAKE — or postal card addressed 
UTOMOBILE TIRE Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, i 
asking for their free 


the time 


tne advertisement if you are 
silos, as that means you i 


THE KRATZER SPRING WAGON. 


family 


gives service that no other 
nicely | farm gives. The Kratzer 
* 102 W. First St., Des Moines, 
ular attention to the Kratzer s 
on in a special advertisement on page 
that you investigate | —-and they want you | i 
7 wagon at your dealer's. 
that with ordinary care 
spring wagon as long as you need it, 
and you can hand it down i 
mail a copy thereof | They say that the Kratzer 
’ reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- | Made stronger today 
how automobile tires that it has straight, 
taken care of to get the great- | Wheels, hot set tires, 
gives many practical 
hints which the automobile owner will ap- | Of @N inch, that the 
i A postal card or letter request | One and one-half inch 
return mail, | One-half inches in center, 
Rubber Co. would | Will stand up under 
if Wallaces’ Farmer readers | The 
paper when writing | Strength can be added, 
ners are iren bound, 


you can use their 


rims by projecting over 


body is braced 


r at prices rang- 


name of your dealer, a free trial cake of 


INVEST IN A STACK COVER. 


four-cylinder motor and The investment of a few 
i gives the maximum stack cover will yield big returns during 
minimum of weight, the haying season, and the cover i 
has given thoroughly for a good many years i i 
J The catalogue which care. The Baker-Lockwood Mfg. 
> Kinnard-Haines Company have issued 6190 Wyandotte St., K 
i and cannot fail to prove in- are makers of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. which are guaranteed 
A postal card or letter request will bring it. which the manufacturers take 
care in making. Their 
BLACKLEG PREVENTIVE. pears on every stack cover and 
of Wallaces’ Farmer Naving a antee of quality in buying. 
1 Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
“Insured Hay Stacks,” 
this is the only prac- booklet giving valuable 
preventing blackleg. It is regard to stack covers, 
matter to vaccinate a large you to ask for it. 
ves with the BI po apg and ment, and mention 


information with 
Note their adve artise- 


A PRACTICAL OIL COOK STOVE. 


is being succcess- 





a free cook boo . j 4 os 
£00d oil stove yw f Pel Pied! 2 Stove 4 
hot summer weather, and baw heat in the 
should be without one, [ch {47M home 
Perfection the next. tj,,. “UP the New 
town. See YO ae ae 


GRINNELL COLLEG 
SCHOOL To ATTEND, 1OEAL 
A college which has 


record in the gr raduates it made 4 splendj, 


and that has steadily ir S turned oys 


favor, is Grinnell (Cy 





cre 





sec = Popul ar 


lowa. This is the sixty. y Grinnell}, 
this college, and there are year for 
in te and other states parents 
would rather have the ,* Who 
attend Grinnel! Solan Fah and boys 
college in the country, as ¢ $rinneli ther 
has become famous, and the anes Spirit 
who attends Grinnell College eh or’ girl 
to become impressed Wit it Ps fail 
me 


the many features whic} 
nell an ideal school for the 
of the west are mentioned in the } 
advertisement on page 1006, ana “an 
gest to every young man oy ¥ 
an who is interested in attending 
this year, that they writ. for 
nell catalogue, and that they 
carefully, and give the sc hool 


ful consideration in making up 


minds which college to attend, — If heir 

you 
there are few 
Oppo —— 


as Grin. 


want a general education, 
colleges that will give better 
ties and as good opportunities 


ke 
Sug- 
young Wom- 
College 
the Gris 
look jt over 
MOSt Care. 


have made G #3 


bOYS and girls 





nell. If you want a specia! course in pre 


paratory work, in music, 
true. The fall term of Grinne| 


this is likewise 


Ob 
September 11th. President Main. of Fg 
nell Coilege, invites you to visit Grinr ell 
before the college opens, and to evant 
gate the opportunities which the school 
affords. Visitors will be welcome at ie 
time, and if there are questions you rd 
sire to ask with regard to the ~ atic 
President Main will be glad to aneue 


them. sy all means, read the 
advertisement on page 1006. 


THE HOLBROOK. AND . WILLIAMS. 


BURG ANGUS SALEs, 


Grinne!] 


The two days’ sales of Angus cattle at 





Holbrook and Williamsburg, lowa, 


last 


week, June 11th and 12th, was attended 
by representative breeders from over the 
state, and several from outside the state, 
Mr. S. R. Pierce, of Creston, Ill., secured 
a carload in the two sales. and Jasper 


Auldridge & Son, of Pattonsburg 
R. M. Miller, Prosper, Minn., and” W, 





i 


Hurdle, Holly Springs, Miss., were other 
buyers from outside the state. In the 
first day’s sale, Messrs. P. J. Donohoe and 


John Cash, of Holbrook, sold sixty 
head for $7,940, an average of $124.10 
top price was $500, this price being 
for one of the young sons of Biack 
lawn. The buyers, Messrs. i 
Wurzbacher, of Morley, lowa, 
the privilege of exchanging for 
bull Beifast, one of the herd $s 
they did. They also bought several 





H. Lamar, Storm Lake, lowa, and 







) top 
females. John J. Walenta, Calmar, iowa; 
L. 


3 


R. Pierce, of Illinois, were the heaviest 


buyers from a distance at both 
At the second ay’s sale, June 12th, } 
P. J. Leahy, of Williamsburg, and H. 


Reed, of Marengo, Iowa, sold a good « 
be- 


fering of forty-four head, the average 





i. 


f 
{- 


ing practicaliy the same as the Donohoe 
Cash average. The top price was $400, 
for Erica Bride, with a bull calf at foot, 
owned by Mrs, Reed. The buyer was Roy 


Cline, of Knoxvile, Iowa, and while 


he 


paid the top price, he got one of the top 


cows of the breed. The bulls made 


an 


average of $146.40, the top being $210, 
two of them selling for that price, and 
another going for $205. Mr. W. H. Hur- 


die, of Mississippi, got one of the 


top 


bulls, an extra good October yearling 


Blackbird bull, sired by Black King 


of 


Homedale 24. This bull and two or three 


others were consigned by Mr. Cline, 


of 


Knoxville. Buyers at both sales got good 
values for the prices paid. The cattle 
were in good breeding condition, and 
were sold strictly on their merits. It is 
not often that buyers~have gotten as good 
values, individual merit and breeding con- 
sidered. Colonel Geo. P. Bellows was the 


chief auctioneer at both sales, and 


did 


good work. He was assisted by Auction- 


eers C. C. Evans and J. R. Wallace. 

list of sales at $100 and over follows: 

THE DONOHOE-CASH SALE. 
COWS. 

Brookside Blackbird 19th, May, ‘10: 


A 


Miller & Wurzbacher, Morley, Ia...$1% 


Blackbird Lassie of Oakville, Sept., 
‘08 (and c. calf); Miller & Wurz- 





MED 6 Sosaweren tates sae coin eer 80 
Brookside Blackbird 234d, 
Miller & Wurzbacher .........++.: 
Lakeside Blackbird, Feb., 
Pierce, Creston, Ill. .........-+++ vee 
Brookside Blackbird 22d, Aug., ‘10; _ 
Jno. J. Walenta, Calmar, Iowa..... 150 
Brookside Biackbird 24th, Sept., 14; 
J. Leahy, Williamsburg, lowa.. 1% 
Blackbird Bara, Oct., ’06; Wm. Cash, Y 
Williamsburg, Iowa .........-+++:: 210 


Edgewood Blackberry, July, ’06 (and 


b. calf); L. H. Lamar, Storm oe 


SO. svt gene chars Cachanagawes ©scen 
Brookside Blackbird 
SHO. J. Walenta 2... ccsccsccsocsess 


Blackbird 83d, Feb., '09; 
Blackbird of Alta 2d, 
ey eo) eee re eye a et Sheer 
Blackbird Addie, June, Pm. ; 
Rosegay Blackbird, Oct., ’02; Frank 
Giltner & Son, Agency, Iowa....--: 
Blackbird Lassie 5th, Feb., ’01 (and 
ce. calf); Frank Giltner & Son.....- 
Blackbird of Glen Eyrie, Oct., 09; M. 


J. MeCarty, Holbrook, Towa....--: 
Brookside Blackbird 20th, July, i! 
Jno. J. Walenta ......--+-s-5+ 


Dollie Blackbird 
ec. calf): Jno. J. Walenta 
Environ 3d, Feb., ‘05; Jas 
dridge & Son, P. attonsburg 
3rookside Eline 4th, Apr., 
Davis, Iowa City .......ccesccecs 
Envito 2d of eer eens S., 








(and c. calf): W. S. Austin, ee 


PUR. ccanS chon co ceee ee sameness eee eens 
Etruria 2d, Apr., °05 (and ‘b. calf); 
B.. Fe, eNOS nice ow snguceae see ose 
3rookside Erona, Apr., 710; L. H. La- 
OS POE a err oonee 
Eramera of Homedale 24, Dec., '09 
Daniel Scanlon, Holbrook, Iowa..-- 

















eri tas vaca 
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de Eline 5th, June, ‘10; J. B. 
pee ‘Thornburg, 1low@ ..--.++s 


Warde a og: i, Aug., '09 (and 
aggan 2e -” 
pina of tho 5 Walente...----<52: 
b. rise Erica, Jan., ‘05; Solomon 
Eatery. South English, ROU... x0 asibie 
oaxville Ealine, Jan, ‘08; Stoner 
= Shamrock, _ Dec., 10; BEB. C. 
Oeshop. Kalona, low@ ..+,.--++--++0- 


Brookside Pride = th: Jan., 10; Frank 
feng f rien 160th, ‘Nov., *05; C. 
P v “Geigenheime [F wccccceee peers * * 
pride . ‘Oakville 2d, Apr., 08; bd. 3 
Hh ie oat “Pride 2d, June, 708; Frank 
omo 

i BOU «0+. sg cosns 6s 4600 ss ce 

ao, May, ‘07; Chas. Escher & 


son, Botna, TOWR 24 cance coccceccece 
BUI lier & Wurz 

May, ‘10 iller 7 

Belfast. Morley, TO ccias evawnsenis 


pacher, 





proud Bob C., = on Cc. FE. Geigen- 
‘t Oxtore wa eoocecrecs see 
HE one oS ater C., Jan., ’11; Jos. War- 
poe osaut ua, th Ree 
— May, ‘11; Jno. J. Walenta, 
Caimar, 1OW& .ncccccces eecccvcccce 
SUMMARY. 
9 pulls sold for $1, 345; average, $134.50 
Ht temales sold for $6,595; aver., 188. 40 
64 head sold for HM; average, 124.10 
THE LEAHY- . 3) ee. ANGUS SALE. 
V 
omedale saa 5th, Mar., ’05 
a roe “4 as P. J. Donohoe, Hol- 
sere of © ‘Cherakee’ doth,” July, 705 
"(and ». calf); E. T. Davis, Lowa City, 





Blac xbird of ‘sige July, 710; 
Ss. k. Pierce, Creston, | Peery. 


Blackbird of Quietdale 7th, Feb., '07; s6s 


im. Hess, Waterloo, lowa ....... 
Humedale slackwood 2d, February,’04 
(and b calf); W. S. Austin, Du- 

ont, LOWH ...--eeeereeee ree 
Glenn -e Blackbird 4th, Oct., 708; 
White Bros., Perry, lowa_......... 






Blac kbird Laura, Apr., '06; Ray Cline < 


Blackbird of Clover. eaf 8th, Oct., '08; 
Wm. Cash, Wiuiamsburg, lowa. Pee 
Erica Bride, June, '04 (and ec. calf); 
Ray CHM@ ...--- cece eee weene reese ste 
Brookside Eline 2d, Apr., ’08; Wm. 
Cash .coccsccvcsecccccervescasoss ces 
Gienmere Queen 5th, June, ’08; Jos. 
Cox, Boone, lowe ....cececeeseccees 
Glenmere lola, Aug., '06, R. M, Mil- 
ter, Prosper, MinM. ........2-cccees 
Glenmere Queen 8th, Aug., "10; H. 
Watkins, Williamsburg, Towa ...... 
Glenmere Rose 2d, Jan., ’08 (and c. 
calf); J. E. — Blairstown, lowa 
Glenmere Lucy, 3 years - b. calf); 
J. E.. BCHIOS: 100000 cosccecsacece sea 
Kensingson of Homedale, June, °03; 


W. S. AustiM ...-cceccceececccccece z 


Imp. Patricia of Alta, June, ’01; H. 
go ae eri ere ere 
Pride’s Leola, Nov., 09; R. M. inier 1 


LLS. 
Ito Blackbird Hero 3d, Sept., ’69; Wm. 
B. Price, Holstein, lowa .......... 
Blackbird King C., Oct., 10: ww. Oe 
Hurdle, Holly Springs, Miss....... 
Blackbird Hero C., Apr., ’11; R. J. 
Hadjey, Grinnell, Iowa .......».... 


inchesp 1... REF CUNG .o0.csccccccce 

Gienmere Prime, Dec., "08; io Aura- 

cher, Shenandoah, Iowa ...........- 
SUM MARY. 


7 bulls sold for $1,090; average, $156.42 
37 females sold for $4, 320; aver., 117.60 
4 head sold for $5,415; average, 123.06 





THOMPSONS HAVE GOOD SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


The public sale of Short-horn cattle 
held by S. H. Thompsons’ Sons, at Iowa 
City, Iowa, June 14th, attracted a good 
crowd of breeders, some of them coming 
several hundred miles. The entire offer- 
ing of forty-five head was soid, and not 





all the buyers were supplied, especially 
on buiis. The top price was $500 for the 
two-year-old bull, Proud Victor, the buy- 


ers being Paulson Bros., of Wesley, Lowa. 
All the bulls sold above $100, and the 
thirteen head made the good average of 


$185. The top price for females was $235, 
and was paid by Henry Funke, of Green- 
_, lowa, for the Princess Royal cow, 
Gay V’rincess, with a splendid bull calf at 
foot. The thirty-two females made an 


average of $147, and the entire offering 
ed close to $160. Colonel Bellows 
lie sale, and in his opening address 
a fine compliment to the founder 


aver: 











his old established herd, Mr. S. 


COWS. 
allan Gem, Feb., ’04, and b. c., 


allan Daisy, Oct., ’°06, and c. c.; 
peeioserna Bros., Charlotte, Iowa. ‘a 
Queen's Mysie, Jan., ‘07, and c. c. 

i H. Whitman, Lisbon, ee 
Double Mysie, Nov., 09; Wm. Smith 


& Son, West Branch, lowa......... 15 


i Victoria, Nov., "06, and b. ¢c.; 
Victoria Gem 24, A > ; 
Hanson regi aves Oh an © 
Vietor Maid, Feb., 09, and b. c.; Bert 
¥ hase, West Liberty, hE 
ictoria Queen 4th, Nov., '09; L. W. 
™ rnhart, Keswick, les aso 
rincess Royal 19th, Peb., °07, and 
Princess gnaghan Rs ne a 
oO , . 
Smith & Som ae per lator 
cease Royal 20th, Oct., "07: ¢. 
sage NR EI A 
7 Princess, Nov., ’08, and b. c.; 
G enry Funke, Greenfieid, | 
ay Princess 24, Oct., '1¢; Hanson 


ros 


C. Ww. H. Clarke Pella, | 
1s Alexandrina 7th, Tow gs 
st Pre Ehlerts, Bennett, Iowae...... 
easant View Alexandrina, Dee. 
Lag: Bert Chase PE PS PTS 
exandrina 3d, "05; 
sie Ww alenta, Calmar, I a. ane — 


Zeek a Nov., ‘on “and he; 
dy A. 8th, ’Nov., "10; C. 3: evece 





Mechanicsville, 


=. May, ’04, and b. c.; L. w. 


Highland Dr onal Apr., '06, —_ v. e: 


Rosebud tn ay 
Ambrosia 6th, Mar., 7 
Aurelia 8th, Dec., 

Knerr, Lockridge, Iowa 


Aurelia 7th, Sept., 06, Ward Rowland, 


AS Gay Aurelia, Nov., 
Vinella 17th, Feb., 06: 
yi y 709: Ward Row fand 


I 
Proud Victor, Jan., 10: Paulson Bros., 
5 


Sultan Prince, Sept., "10; ‘s. M. ‘Hos- 
ford, Monticello, Iowa 
True Victor 2d, 


To 
Suntnation Chief, 
baugn, —s Iowa 


441: ies 
"11; M. O’Conner, 


"11; O’Hanion Bros., 


Marshalltown, lowa 


NE, BOE one cisieedndcnteaecens 
13 bulls sold for. .$2,410; average. ..$185.40 
32 cows sold for.. 
45 head sold for.. 7 





CAHILL BROS’. SHORT-HORN SALE. 


sale at Rockford, Iowa, June 13th, 
ed in the very satisfactory average of $96. 
We say satisfactory average, 
satisfactory to the sellers, but at the same 
the females in general 
They were somewhat thin in 
flesh on account of being rapid breeders, 
which fact was without question respon- 
sible for some being taken off the price. 
The bulls were in good demand. Blythe- 
having met with misfor- 
was not offered. Choice, Sultan 2d 


brought the top of the sale, $200. 
bulls no better have sold for $500 this 
The buyer was Wm. 
Mr. Henn purchased two bulls and 
Messrs. Cahill have a great 
herd left for their foundation. 
a position to know have declared that 
there isn’t a better herd of Scotch Short- 
horns in the state. B 

will need to be reckoned with in the fu- 
We list those selling for $100 and 
Col. Geo. P. Bellows conducted the 
selling in his usual — ss manner. 
He was assisted by Cols. 
Ek. Esslinger. The list of sales 


eg —_ Lancaster, 
d ; C. A. Blum, Rock- 


Nonparet! 4th, Apr.’ 
Scottish Lavender Bell, 
Rosamond, May, 


New Year’s Belle, 


Kitty y Marr 24, roe aK “st b. o : 
PF come Mr oo ee otainops asaaiatioe a 
Seotch Lavender 6th, 


Choice Sultan 2d, 
WRN a erasers Amines ma aie cia olarenn 
White Baron, Feb., 11; Jno Conners, 


ry, Marble Rock, Tow 


Keepsake Goods, Rega "145 3. B. 
Claus, Plymouth, 
, 11; F. J. Scan- 


y 
Baron Fair, Sept., 


28 eows sold for.$2,387.5 
19 bulls sold for. : 
38 head sold for. 


; vimpson, Who was present, but who has 
urned the herd over to his two sons, 


263 
“eam and George. A list of the sales 3,652.50; average. 





THE SHENANDOAH SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 
Dawson, Sibley, Iowa ....... $130 Short-horn cattle 
was held at Shenandoah, Iowa, 
June 8th, under the management of C. F. 
, of the Short-horn firm of Mitch- 
ell & Sons, Farragut, i 
utors to the sale were John S. ay A 


Har 

Mitchell & Son, 
on the forty-three head sold was $125.60. 
There were fourteen bulls, but so strong 
was the demand that the average on bulls 
was over $20 higher per head than the 
_on the females. 
two of the bulls each bri 

one of them being an extra 
good white bull of the Young Mary fam- 
by Mr. Hart. One of the 
cows, Orange ge also sold for =, as 


Peterson, Day ton, BE. dave an cane 22 


Duncan aaa the 
A list of sales at $100 and over 


Ayres, " Shenandoah, .. nae maa eee “$170 
~~ Acanthus, ve, ee 


Maisie’s Marigold, ony, 
Keenan, Shenandoah, Iowa 
Roan Star, Feb., ae in 


ee. Cae. “Th. we coesssceccéeseseuses 
Royal King, Tune, “a4; Monroe McCoy, 
li; Chas. Randatt, 
lowe. ryerenrorscercercess LOZ 








DUKROC JERSEYS. 


10 good gilts and tried sows, four ai2 by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Wone- 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.'’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 
bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to C."s 


Model Improver. Are bred for April 
and May farrow. Also a few boars. A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 











CHRISTIANSONS 


HEAVY BONED DUROCS 


I am the breeder of the dig milking strain and the 
big litter kind; the heavy boned hog which is the 
money making kind. Among my herd is the cham- 
pion sow, Octave Thanet 5th 233588, champion at Sfoux 
City, defeating all comers from 3 state fairs. Her 6 
splendid boars now being offered. Herd headed by 
Obio’s Chief Last 81477. Col. and Crimson Wonder 
strains represented. I solicit your red hog business, 
Chas. Christianson, KR. D. 4, Akron, Ia. 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


for sale. Four weighing 150 to 175 Ibs. Good, smooth 
pigs, with good length and breadth, plenty of bone, 
Best of breeding. The kind = "ll like. 

J. W. Naylor & Son, tratford, Iowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a chotce gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wante 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Lik. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Several good ones y prize winning ancestry. 
Call or write. 


GEO. T. WHITE, Dallas Genter, lowa 


UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 
most prolific, bred from mature sows. Bo 
ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 

Williamsburg, lowa. 











ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a smail 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 





Village Sultan, May, ’11; J. J. Doty, 


Shenandoah, Towa .......cccccrcece 155 
Rosemary’s King, June, ’11; Wm. 
Hood, Shenandoah, [Iowa .......... 130 


Roan Aberdeen, June, ’11; Will Henn. 130 
Prince Royal, Aug., ‘11; Cal. Suttle, 






Burlington Junction, Be een mes ae 105 
Rose’s Choice, July, '10; S. H. Francis, 
PRAMGHENE,, TGWE: 66c0c.6.cccusiccecics oo See 
White Choice, Aug., ’09; R. A. San- 
derson, Essex, POW tls Ucsacosainawes 225 
Red Choice, July, ’10; Will Henn... 115 
FEMALES. 
Birdie Gloster 3d, Aug., ’05; H. E. 
Thurman, Blanchard, lowa ........ 170 
Halerena, April, °04; Frank Racine, 
Shenandoah, Iowa .........-.-.-++- 107 


Orange Bud, Dec., ’10; H. E. Thurman 225 
Red Rose, July, “10; H. E. Thurman. 180 
Meadow Lawn Blossom, Jan., '09; J. 

a BEE cap mudtnccewnctiobcnnetre ts 205 
— wane 2d, Mar., "11; Frank Keen- 


Sav aia wedlG asaisrakes me aca Wika Oe Wh Cd aa aee 110 
Lady Rose, Apr., ’10; F. C. Barber, 
Sicidmore, MO. .cccccdececcccccscccce 110 
Golden Drop, Feb., ’10; Geo. Warner, 
Shenandoah, Iowa .........-..-- aielen os ee 
Flora Barmpton, Sept., "06; J. A. 
Spear, Clearmont, WS i ceeceeeeh eee 195 
Lily May, Mar., ’09; Frank Keenan.. 140 
Ramsden’s Missie, Dec., ’05; H. E. 
Ci A ere a 
Orange Blossom, June, '09; C. C. 
Randall, Riverton, Iowa ........... 105 


Ardmore Lady Aberdeen 2d, Dec., ’02; 
C. A. BRR cccacccacscsommes ‘ 






Nellie, May, ’08; F. C. Barber....... 150 

Mysie Sultana, Sept., °07; Frank 
pe I ree toe 150 

Cumberland Goods, May, ’19; B. — 
ley, Shenandoah, Iowa ...........- 125 


SUMMARY. 
14 bulls sold for $1,962.50; average, $140.20 
29 cows sold for $3,440; average, 118.62 
43 head sold for $5,402.50; average, 125.63 





REPORT ON MISSOURI APPLE CROP. 

Reports from correspondents to the of- 
fice of the secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Horticulture indicate an unusu- 
ally large apple crop in sight at this 
time. The per cent may fall some during 
this month, due to what is known as “the 
June drop,” and there is always the men- 
ace of insects and diseases to the un- 
sprayed orchards. So far this season 
there has been but slight injury due to 
insects and diseases. Some correspondents 
report scab and blight, also damage from 
curculio and codling moth, especially in 
unsprayed orchards. These do not ap- 
pear, however, to be widespread, as most 
reports give no insect or disease injury. 

The set has been only fair to good. 
Some varieties, as Ben Davis, Gano and 
Winesap, set well and will give best 
crop. Jonathan and York set poorly in 
all sections, while most sections report 
poor set for summer varieties. As an 
average for the state, estimated by our 
correspondents, the apple crop now stands 
at 72 per cent. This seems to be fairly 
uniform throughout the state. The low- 
est average is for northeast Missouri— 
64 per cent, while the highest, northwest 
Missouri, has 77 per cent. At this time 
last year the outlook for an apple crop 
was placed at from 35 to 40 per cent. 

The average number of growers report- 
ing spraying is 16 per cent. Northwest 
Missouri leads with the highest .number, 
20 per cent, while central Missouri re- 
ports the least, 11 per cent.—W. W. 
Chenoweth, Secretary. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three-year-old red Seotch herd ong for a an ex- 

ready 

for immediate service, the tops ot on our r 19st bull crop. 
They are all well built bulls and have size. 

0. A. HYLDEM, Mitchel! County, ST. ANSGAR, IOWA 


Holland ep Berkshires 


Weung boars of prize- tock, 
royally bred, of tne te gg oe "They will 
4 you. Prices 

- Michels Live Steck a Creseo, iowa 














BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
, Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, fil. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 


Ready for service of the b<st families at prices 
that should move them. if aap _— a choice Angus 
bull write at once or come 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Della, on farm. 


$. E. LANTZ, Congerville, lilinois 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of ollabie 
blood lines, write me for full description and p: ‘ 
JOMN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, town 


ANGUS BU We are offering a superior 
lot lig a of best breed- 

rict 
suit the man with the me herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of eee yy = 288 and we are 


offering cows and heifers bred to We invite in- 
spection. RB. WILKINSON «& BON. Mitcheliviite, Is. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from- 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie’” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Bx. Popular famiites. 

Address W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 




















AUCTIONEERS. 





GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers me ee 
Ask them. Write 
Also breeder of cogistered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
Summer Term July 29, 1912 


Catalogue free if you write today—later thirty 
cents in stamps. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, litinois 


Missouri Auction School 


(Lar, in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, (OWA 


Fime Stock Auctioneer; aiso instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates 


LEARN TOBE AN EARN IN 4/5 10 #100 
PER DAY 
Scientific mail 





































AUCTIONEER 


course. Catalog Free. Tauenst Auctioneers 
ing Schoolof America, Dept. C .Lincoin,Neb. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, 1OWA 


Farm and Live Steck 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. Ist to Mareh 1st—¢675,000.00. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARY VILL, MO. 

















Large English Berkshires 


Sevtas gis @ Offer, also few yearlings and aged 
sows bred young winning son of Rivai's 
Champion's Bost We have ‘‘the " aud propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 


Cc. S. BUCKLEY, Helstein, Iowa 





E. S. JOHNSTON 
Live Steck Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales per ycar, ATE, VERNON, EA. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


June 21, 1912, 





1016 


SECOND ANNUAL DRAFT SALE OF 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











OAKWORTH HERD 


NEAR 


Estherville, lowa, Wednesday, June 26 


50 HEAD 


of Blackbirds, Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, Heatherblooms 
and Ballindalloch Lady Fannys. 

Five bulls from 12 to 15 months old. 

Twenty cows with calves at foot and near calving to the 
service of our State fair and International prize winning herd 


bull, Black Ensign 129031. 


A few leading attractions are: 


Pride of Willow Lawn 17th, 


Blackbird of Cherokee 14th, Blackbird Lassie 14th, Dolly Ito, 
Blackbird of Spencer, Black Lassie of Cloverland, Blackbird 
Beauty W.C., and Erica of Maple Leaf 7th. 

It would not be possible for a herd to be producing with 
more regularity than Oakworth. 

Ask for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J. &. HORSWELL, 


Estherville, lowa 


COLS. SILAS IGO, F. T. MARTIN and WM. FOSIER, Auctioneers 








HORSES. 








Largest Importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


60 head of big ton blacks 
day import more than any other two firms 


brought to America—so judged by English judges. 


or 15c for catalog alone. 
Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on sbares. 
No business done on Sunday. 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware County, 





Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


70 head of steel grey and dapple grey Perchberons. 
We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 
Shires—New importation of best Shires ever 
Send 25c in stamps for largest Illustrated catalog of 


pure bred stallions in the world, and large colored 
lithograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


Greeley, lowa 























German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 

We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 
years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 
HELD BROS.,.Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


ONE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


*‘Royal Champion,” dark dapple bay, 
six years old, a big fellow, clean leg- 
ged and priced worth the money. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


40 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 
14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
an unusually large number of the right kind from 
which prospective buyers can make selections. 

Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
also on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
Paul. Cedar Rapids and lowa City Interurban passes 
3 mi. from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 
HENRY LEFEBURE, 








Fairfax. lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Shires and Belgians 
Say. brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
go to Hudson, Lowa, and see Crownover's 
new importation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
eound and right in every way, and a square deal is 
guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
prices. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the 
hecrse parade. 

WM. CROWNOVER, 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
desdale stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
Aleo a few young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
Kowa State College Ames, lows 





Hudson, tlowa 








R.O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I ever offered for sale—cbheaptoo. Call or write 


Shires For Sale 


Three teams of extra good young Shire mares in 
foal. Also some fillies and stud colts, including one 
Dan Patch filly of exceptional.size and quality. 
D. D. JOHNSON & SONS, Curlew, lowa. 


Brood Mares Wanted 


Ten head of good grade Percheron mares, grays 
preferred, and sound, weighing 1600 tu 1800 lbs. State 
prices wanted in first letter. 

A. G. BRIDGFORD, Aledo, Illinois 











JACKS. 


Biggest Jack Offering: mase 


Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $25) to $1200 each. 1am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowe 











HEREFORDS. 


eee 


Hereford Bulls 


For sale—A good lot of big 
4 strong bulls that have the 
bone, beef and breeding that 
appeal] to discriminating 
buyers. Priced very reason- 
able. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
W. T. WRIGHT 

Mt. Pleasant, iowa 


For Sale at Bargain 


small herd of 


HEREFORDS 


headed by Brigadier 10th, strong in Anxiety blood. 
Farm near Thompson crossing on Interurban north 


of Des Moines. Call or write. 
E. 0. NERVIG, Siater, lowa 

















HOLSTEINS. 


———— —— eeeeeeeeEeeEeeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeaaeasss- 


Purebred Registered 


Maw HOLSTEIN 
ly CATTLE 


lie most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk; butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CedarsideStockFarm 


has for sale a 4-year-old Holstein bull, a grandson of 
the great automobile cow. His dam has given 14,000 
pounds of milk in six months, and we expect her to 
make 24,000 pounds in a year as a senior 5-year-old. 
The sire was from an advanced registry dam and had 
45 aunts in the advanced registry. This bull is a fine 
individual, ight in color. The person that gets in a 
a hurry on him will get a good one cheap. 

Cc. A. NELSON, Waverly, Iowa 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his greet 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 





























JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


has for sale 


Registered Jerseys of 
Both Sex 


from calves a few weeks old to mature cows and bulls. 
Herd headed by the great butter bred bull, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combination, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them. 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull 


One year old, fine form and from the best milk 
strain. Have nouse for him. First tifty dollars takes 
f. o. b. Lyle, Minn., with transfer papers, or sixty dol- 
lars for an extended pedigree. Addrsss 
W. A. FRAZER, M. D., Lyle, Minn. 











GUERNSEYS. 





T T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernseyp 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








RED POLL. 





RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year | 


by the R. P.C.C. Address 
S. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MWRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred herds. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


Cresco, Iowa 





Algona, Iowa 





Kiron, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 
Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 


duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silwer Hing 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. 


0 I C Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
« fe We gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicte, Ilinels. 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 
MULE FOOT HOGS Bred sows and pigs in pairs 
not related. Pedigrees fur- 
aished. ZENE HADLEY, Wilmington, Ohio. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





SHORT-HORNS. 


PPI 





Scotch Bulls of § 


August and September ye 
1500 pounds, and Decemb oe 


(by Breadalbane). Nothing better +24 Rosem 
Choice individuals. Come rs poe BN blood lines, 
wanta herd bull. They are genuine es ulls if You 
are gure you will want them. If impossib Ones. We 
write. We guarantee them to be a,” le to com, 

Don't delay. Address ° 48 Tepresenteg. 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch lows 


Claverburn Scotch 


SHORT-HORNS 


Several choice Scotch bulls now f 
an extra good Sultan bred 12 months Tea lading 
wide out, thick-fleshed, smooth. short-legged Plan 
sire. Sultan; dam, Victoria Lady by Im, Poe 
Pride. Come and see and you will buy. * *"°9's 


E.R. SILLIMAN, Colo, lowa 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, re c 
months old. Two are out of ene Mery to 
of a daughter of the imported cow and 
by the 2400-lb. Scotch bull, Meystone 
sell. Address . 


HARVEY HARRISON, 





12 to ® 
OWS, One out 
all are sired 
+ Priced to 


Washta, lowa 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING KNIGHT 318671 
Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1907: sire Re 
Knight 174212; dam, Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp, Dalmeny Princess 9th } 
by Scottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-Ching 
fall boars suitable to head herds. Call or write tor 
full description. Sih 

RUEBEL BROS., 
Farm one mile east of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lows 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
FF. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 








Marathon, lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS. 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Ten yearling bulls, all red, sired by Beverleys 
Monarch, an International prize winner weighing 








overaton. Farm within town. First come has first 

choice. Prices reasonable. 

L. L. Henningson, R. 1, Dike, Iowa 
SHEEP. 





Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellocs 
Tams and out of imported and homebred ewes witB 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, ls. 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individuak 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 


Good Luck Herd 
Poland-Chinas 


Three fall yearling boars sired by Fishers’ Chief 
Price 173025. Herd header prospects. One spring 
yearling sired by Fishers’ Expansion 154079; also 8 
few spring yearling gilts bred to Giant Wonder for 
first of September farrow. The large prolific kind 
with quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. S. FISHER & SON 
Route No. 1, Edgewood, lows 


POLAND.CHINAS 


Three good fall boars for sale. The kind with good 
feet and bone and very smooth. Ready for immedi- 


ate service. 
W.E BALMAT Mason City. lows 


MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder ant 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size end quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me oF 
callat farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


~ GROWTHY Poland.China gilts bred 
—225-250 lbs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class be 

















boar. Prices $25 to $30. Have few good boars yet . 
#20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states hs 


20 years. Two miles northeast of city. 
BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 











The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the ‘*Handy” 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Just fit 
the pocket. Price 75c each, postpaid. Address 
all orders to ALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














